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women, and of mothers, have been kept 
up successfully. 

We have two or three new outstations. 
At Luckenwalde six were baptized a few 
weeks since. Brn. Messing and Thies 
have preached regularly at the outsta- 
gress has not been so marked as at some | tions, while my own labors have been 
former times. Our statistics show a confined to the capital. We have made 
slight decrease, but the decrease is only a new effort to maintain a regular ser- 
apparent, arising from the dismission of vice in another portion of the city, but 
some furty members to form the new it was interrupted by my journey. At 
church at Seehausen. Apart from this Frankfort on the Oder, the attendance 


large diminution, we should have been jon religious meetings is much increased, 
and the labors of br. Zeschke in this 


able to report an increase of thirty-six | 
souls. Other churches have had much | large field meet with much acceptance 
greater increase, especially that at Me- and are crowned w.‘h success. 


GERMANY. 


JOURNAL OF MR. LEHMANN, 


Berlin and its outstations. 


April, 1857. — In Berlin the Lord has 
not withheld his blessings, but our pro- 


mel, which is now the largest in Prussia. 
Our prospects in Berlin are pleasing. 
Several promising inquirers are applying 


Under date of April 3, Mr. Lehmann gives 
an account of a visit to Elbing, where he had 
been invited to attend a council to deliberate 


for admission. Mr. Millard, a zealous | and give advice in respect to difficulties ex- 
English brother, agent of the British and | isting in the church. Before the work pro- 
Foreign Bible Society, has removed posed at Elbing was concluded, he visited 
hither from Breslau. He speaks Ger- | Konigsberg, the capital and royal residence 

of East Prussia, around which the stations of 
— fluently, and has engaged to preach Memel, Stolzenberg, Rositten, and Elbing are 
in my absence. I have taken much situated, and where it had been determined 
pains with our singing-choir, and great | the last year to form a new station. The 
improvement has been realized in this | members there,—thirieen in number,—had 
important part of worship. ‘The reli- subscribed three hundred and fifty dollars 
gious instruction of our children in the | yearly for the support of the mission, and 

_invited Mr. Joseph Lehmann, son of our 
Sabbath school and ” a week-day has| brother Lehmann, to be their pastor. Here 
been regularly continued. The young yf, Lehmann preached to a crowded audience 
men’s association, also that of the young | in a private house. A police officer was pres- 
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ent to observe what was done, who afterwards 
expressed his gratification with what he had 
witnessed. . An effort was made, without 
success, to procure a suitable hall for future 
meetings. Thence he proceeded to Tilsit, 
and afterwards to Ragnit, where, immediately 
on his arrival, he addressed a congregation 
that was about to separate, and another meet- 
ing was appointed for the next day. 

Having received pressing invitations to visit 
various churches in this region, including 
Memel, where, on the last night of the year 
1856, 27 converts were baptized, Mr. Leh- 
mann left Ragnit on Saturday, April 4, and 
proceeded under many difficulties, on account 
of the breaking up of the ice in the river and 
the inundated state of the land, to that city. 
A chapel has recently been built here by the 
church, who also support their pastor without 
foreign aid. On entering the house of Mr. 
Niemetz, the pastor, his attention was at- 
tracted by the voice of singing; and, the 
doors of the adjacent room being thrown 
open, a choir of warm-hearted brethren and 
sisters, who had waited some hours for his 
arrival, welcomed him to their company; 
whereupon he “thanked God and took 
courage.” 


Memel— Missionary spirit. 


April 5.—In the largest chapel our 
churches as yet possess, 1 preached on 
the Sabbath, morning and afternoon, to 
a crowded audience in Memel, among 
whom police officers were present, watch- 
ing. ‘The Sabbath school is again inter- 
dicted; we saw, however, about thirty 
of the children, who are instructed se- 
cretly in private rooms. Afterwards a 
church meeting was held, and in the 
evening I preached and administered 
the Lord’s Supper; so that, as every- 
where, I had my full daily work. 


Mr. Lehmann here explains, that so much 
labor was put upon him, on the above-men- 
tioned Sabbath, at the instance of Mr. 
Niemetz, the pastor, who was suffering under 
despondency. A member of the church, 
having become prejudiced against Mr. N., 
had sought to create a party among the 
brethren, affirming that Mr. N. preached the 
law and not the gospel, that he was an un- 
converted man, &c. The object was to dis- 
place the pastor, and secure the recal of Mr. 
Doerksen, an humble and faithful brother, 
who had previously sustained that relation. 
The result of the whole was the exscinding 
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of the offending member, whose folly and un- 
just prejudice became so evident that the 
church acted with one accord. Mr. Leh- 
mann proceeds— 


Apart from this matter, I was very 
much pleased and edified by all I saw 
and experienced in Memel. The spirit 
of fraternal love is general. Wherever 
I visited with br. Niemetz, we were re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality and 
affection. I saw again the system of 
working for the mission in full operation. 
The association of young women, and 
that of the younger married women, 
made dresses and other articles for the 
benefit of the cause. The elder women 
earned handsome amounts by picking 
oakum. The brethren helped by their 
contributions. A love feast is held 
quarterly in connection with these ef- 
forts, at one of which I was present. 
The amount reported as the proceeds of 
the first quarter, is 117 thalers. Besides 
this, one thousand dollars have been laid 
aside, the interest of which is to be de- 
voted to the support of the Kénigsberg 
mission. The church also sustain their 
pastor and two missionaries. Thus great 
activity is displayed. 

The missionary concert took place on 
Monday evening. A crowded congre- 
gation listened with eager attention, 
while I recounted most of the late oceur- 
rences in the missionary field, both in 
Germany and among the heathen. It 
was a most interesting and blessed 
meeting. 

Ilaving done all in my power to en- 
courage and strengthen the bréthren in 
this most important field, I left April 8, 
for Konigsberg. Here I was met by 
some of the faithful brethren, and made 
farther efforts, though without success, 
to procure a hall for public worship. 


The next morning Mr. Lehmann proceeded 
to Koppelbude, and thence, by a drive of sev- 
eral hours, to Glautinen, the residence of a 
forester whose acquaintance he had formed. 
Here he was hospitably entertained, and in 
the evening preached on the sufferings of 
Christ to a crowded and attentive congre- 
gation. 
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Prosperity of the churches at Rositten 
and Stolzenberg. 


The following day I was driven to 
Rositten, by a brother who had come on 
purpose with his carriage. It was Good 
Friday,— celebrated generally in Ger- 
many, and also by most of our churches. 
Both in the forenoon and afternoon I 
preached to very crowded congregations. 
A church meeting also was held, and the 
ordinance of baptism was to have been 
administered, but was postponed. I had 
swect intercourse in the intermediate 
hours with the blind pastor, Mr. Mat- 
thias. When I entered this village the 
first time, several years since, 1 was 
obliged to use the greatest caution, be- 
cause persecution then fearfully pre- 
vailed. Now, the aspect of things has 
changed wonderfully. The members of 
the church form a strong body, including 
the worthiest and wealthiest agricultu- 
rists. They have erected a meeting 
house of their own, and enjoy full 
liberty. They gather in the village in 
large groups after their meetings, and 
no opposition is any longer made. How 
wonderfully does our Lord rule ! 

The next day I proceeded to Stolzen- 
berg, a village so well known in our 
mission. The pastor, Mr. Weist, was 
sent out several years ago from the 
church at Berlin, and has been instru- 
mental in the conversion of many. Un- 
der his supervision the church at Stol- 
zenberg has become two bands, — Stol- 
zenberg and Rositten,— which unitedly 
would be perhaps the largest church in 
Prussia. Great preparations were made 
for the following days, and in protracted 
conversation we reviewed both the past 
and the present. 

April 12.— This was Easter Sunday. 
An early prayer meeting was held at the 
chapel. At nine o’clock, I preached to 
a crowded congregation, from Acts 4: 
8-14. Church meeting followed, when 
a considerable number were examined, 
and most of them received as candidates 
for baptism. In the afternoon I preached 
from John 20: 1,— Mary at the sepul- 
chre. Again a rich blessing was enjoyed. 
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At an adjourned church meeting, the 
examination of candidates was contin- 
ued, and several more were received. 
In the evening we proceeded for the 
administration of baptism a long distance 
into the country to the estate of one of 
our brethren, where, at my first visit, 
several years ago, I preached in a barn 
to the assembled throng. Near it was 
the baptistery, —a pond through which 
a brook winds its way, surrounded by 
steep green banks, bordered with hedges, 
and rising on every side like an amphi- 
theatre. Hearing a noise, and seeing 
some persons behaving very rudely, we 
feared that a disturbance would be at- 
tempted. Br. Weist was requested by 
some to postpone the ordinance till early 
the next morning; but he was firm in 
his resolution. While he addressed the 
candidates in the house and made pre- 
paration, I arranged that our members, 
who were there in vast numbers, should 
mingle themselves generally among the 
people and separate them. Our fears 
all subsided when br. Weist, the pastor, 
appeared in his baptismal dress, leading 
one of the candidates in white, and fol- 
lowed by a long procession of the rest,— 
all in white. The imposing scene evi- 
dently impressed the spectators, and a 
great calm ani the strictest attention 


prevailed. Mr. Weist, after a very clear 


and powerful address, proceeded into 
the water, baptizing successively seven- 
teen candidates, with due dignity. We 
thanked God fervently that he had over- 
ruled the scorn of our enemies, and 
granted us such tranquillity and peace. 
I afterwards addressed the baptized in 
the midst of a crowded assembly in the 
house, and praying and laying on of 
hands and a hymn closed the memorable 
scene and the memorable day. “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul!” 

The second day of Easter week is 
generally celebrated in Germany, and I 
preached again in the morning from 
Luke 24,— The disciples going to Em- 
maus. In the afternoon a love-feast was 
celebrated, with a large attendance. 
After enjoying the good things offered 
in a peculiar and rustic way, there were 
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speeches, and I again occupied a long 
time in recounting to the friends many 
of the most interesting facts relating to 
the kingdom of Christ in America, Eng- 
land, and in our German churches. 
Singing and conversation were contin- 
ued till a very late hour, according to 
our custom. Thus closed the momentous 
days spent here. Sweet is the remem- 
brance of them, and I trust important 
will be the results. 


Bladiau — Religious services prohibited 
at Konigsberg. 


14. —Proceeded to Bladiau, one of 
the outstations of Stolzenberg, in com- 
pany with Mr..and Mrs. Weist. We 
were most affectionately welcomed, be- 
fore reaching the village. We saw the 
meeting-place ; but as it was found much 
too small, another was provided, and in 
the evening a great assembly was gath- 
ered. For want of accommodations 
almost all were obliged to stand; but so 
great was the interest of the people in 
hearing the word of God, that all re- 
mained rivetted to the spot without 
showing any signs of weariness. 

At two o'clock the following morning, 
accompanied by six or seven of the 
members, I proceeded two German miles 
on foot, to the nearest railway station. 
The clear, starry sky, the gradually 
dawning day, the songs of Zion, and the 
fervent conversation, strengthening our 
faith, rendered this night-wandering 
highly interesting. We reached the sta- 
tion at five, when, after taking an affec- 
tionate leave of my weeping companions, 
I proceeded the fourth time to Konigs- 
berg. 

It was supposed that this would be a 
more favorable time for obtaining a room 
for a place of worship. But after a 
day’s careful and minute searching, I 
was again disappointed. 

It was intended that I should preach 
here again in a private house. This was 
prevented, however, by a decree of the 
President of Police addressed to one of 
the brethren. In this decree it was said 
that religious services had already been 
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held twice by foreign Baptist preachers, 
and that this would no more be permit- 
ted; — that such services would not only 
be prohibited at once, but such preachers 
would also be expelled from town. I 
perceived hence that my son will not 
have an easy task, and that Kinigsberg 
must be taken, like Jericho, by blowing 
the trumpets. I had not time to press 
the holding of a meeting in defiance of 
the civil power; but in a quiet and se- 
cluded room I gathered the few brethren, 
prayed with them, and expounded to 
them the word of God. 


Elbing — Dirschau — Gogolin — Ham- 

merstein. 

From Konigsberg Mr. Lehmann returned 
to Elbing, where he occupied on the Sabbath 
the pulpit of Mr. Penner, who was sick. 
Half 2 dozen members of the church were 
dissatisfied with the ministrations of the pas- 
tor, and resolved to bring about a disruption 
of the pastoral connection. But all the resi- 
due of the church were strongly in his favor. 
As no union could be effected, Mr. L. pre- 
vailed upon the discontented members to do 
nothing decisive until the Conference of the 
German Union. 

20.— Left Elbing, where the people 
had manifested great affection, and where 
I had enjoyed much. Crowds gathered 
at the railway station, and sweet fruits 
and rare and precious flowers were 
thrown into the carriage. Thus I was 
favored above all the other passengers, 
and was enabled to see how great is the 
happiness of the people of God. In the 
afternoon I reached Dirschau, and soon 
saw several members. After preaching, 
a church meeting was held, when it was 
proposed to form this out-station of El- 
bing into a separate church. Many 
circumstances seem to favor such an ar- 
rangement. 

21.— Recrossed the Vistula at Gran- 
denz and proceeded to Gogolin, the resi- 
dence of a wealthy farmer, late a Men- 
nonite, from whom I had received an 
urgent invitation. As they rarely see 
a Christian brother, I spent here several 
days, and found the state of things im- 
proved. I visited in the neighborhood 
and preached in the house, invitations 
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having been sent abroad to those who 
would come and hear. 


From Gogolin, Mr. Lehmann hastened to- 
wards Berlin. Near Friedland he fell in with 
Messrs. Tilgner and Wruck, who had come 
to meet him. The latter, Mr. Wruck, a col- 
porteur of the Berlin church, who was located 
in this new place, had already suffered im- 
prisonment and confiscation of goods for 
having sold bibles. 


Visited many of the members, who 
are generally poor. In the evening most 
of them assembled in the house of br. 
Wruck, where I endeavored to strength- 
en their faith and hope. 

26.—Sabbach. I preached again twice, 
made several visits and held in the even- 
ing a meeting similar to that of last 
evening. I found among the brethren 
great interest, and adherence to the 
things of God. Br. W. labors usefully 
on a small scale. There is reason to 
hope that the cause of God here will 
advance. 

27. — Proceeded to Hammerstein, and 
was cordially received. Here as in many 
other places, emigration to America con- 
tinues to thin the ranks of the believers. 
Made many visits, and preached in the 
evening to a large company. 

28.— Travelled on foot, — twenty- 
seven English miles, — to Bublitz. On 
our way, we visited in Friedenshof a 
congregation of Separatists, who are nu- 
merous in Pomerania. They adhere 
firmly to Lutheran views, but are op- 
posed to state churches and strive for 
the restoration of primitive gospel order. 
We were very cordially received in their 
peaceful valley, and invited to remain 
and preach in the evening. 


Converts revisited —Summary. 


29.— We were received hospitably 
at Coéslin by Mr. and Mrs. F., whom I 
baptized two years ago, and with whom 
I then celebrated the Lord’s Supper in 
the forest, on the summit of the Gollen 
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mountain.* I rejoiced much to find 
these two dear disciples clinging fast to 
the Saviour. It was chiefly on their ac- 
count that I passed through this part of 
Pomerania. We spent eleven hours 
together to mutual edification, conversing 
and celebrating the Lord’s Supper. I 
closed by giving them a more extended 
address, admonishing them to hold fast 
the way of salvation. We maintained 
entire seclusion, that we might not be 
disturbed. These friends do not often 
enjoy the fellowship of the saints, and it 
is more than a year since they have 
been visited; hence, I rejoice so much 
the more in their faithfulness, and in the 
zeal with which they spread the sacred 
Scriptures and religious tracts. 


Passing through Stettin, Mr. Lehmann 
preached in the chapel, but reported the 
church to be in a state of unhappy dissen- 
sion. ‘Thence he returned to Berlin, after an 
absence of from six to seven weeks. In 
reviewing the incidents of his journey, he 
says — 


The Lord’s wonderful dealing is ex- 
hibited in East Prussia, where the germ, 
planted in humility and hope, has yield- 
ed glorious fruit. There is no field of 
labor where the truth as it is in Jesus 
has spread so widely and become rooted 
so deeply. In the neighborhood of Ko- 
nigsberg — embracing the churches of 
Memel, Rositten, Stolzenberg, Elbing 
and Goyden,—are 101 preaching sta- 
tions and 1,141 church members. ‘These 
all strongly desire to have a centre in 
Konigsberg, where at present only thir- 
teen scattered members reside. 

Our churches in Prussia are twenty- 
two in number, outstations 257, members 
2,744; increase last year, 264. 


Mr. Lehmann closes by referring to the 
work of grace in Templin, noted in the Mag- 
azine for August. ‘ Nearly ninety members 
have been added to the church this year, and 
new cases of conversion are constantly re- 
ported.” 


* See Mag. for Nov., 1855, p. 445. 
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LETTER FROM W. ZESCHKE. 
A believing schoolmaster—Baptism. 


Frankfort on the Oder, May.—The 
Lord continues to establish his kingdom 
here, and to enlist new soldiers beneath 
his banner. Last month I held several 
well attended meetings at F. The 
schoolmaster told me he had by letter, 
and later verbally, informed his su- 
perintendent of his conviction of the 
scripturalness of the baptism of be- 
lievers, and the invalidity of its ad- 
ministration to infants; at the same 
time requesting instruction in case he 
should err. The superintendent spared 
no pains, both from the Scriptures, and 
by reasoning, to prove the baptism of 
infants to be correct, but could not re- 
fute our friend. The latter was at the 
same time informed by his superior, that 
in case of his abiding by his new views, 
he would be dismissed from his present 
office. He was likewise requested to 
converse with no one on the subject. 
He is now awaiting a summons from the 
superintendent, after which he intends 
judicially to declare his secession from 
the national church. He hopes, by tak- 
ing this step so deliberately, to prove to 
his colleague that he has well weighed 
what he is doing. 

Soon after my return I went to Ciistrin 
to baptize a brother. We were obliged 
to administer the ordinance in the vil- 
lage of Mauschnow, as it would have 
probably caused a disturbance in the 
town. Even the clergyman of Ciistrin 
intended to be present, and had requested 
the curate to call for him; but no doubt 
they found the way to Mauschnow too 
long. On this occasion, although it was 
cold and unpleasant, we had much enjoy- 
ment. Several inquirers from Frosle and 
Golzow were present. On the ensuing 
Sabbath our services were unusually 
well attended. The house was crowded, 
so that the doors could not be closed. A 
sick man whom the Lord has healed in 
spirit, we received into membership. 
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On Monday I proceeded to Loppen, 
to baptize a young woman who has been 
recently converted. But her position 
as a servant prevented her from leaving 
her master’s house. At Fubel I conversed 
with two persons, of whom one was re- 
ceived by the brethren and baptized by 
me. My next station was Friedeberg, 
Here br. G. has long stood; but the 
Lord has at length rewarded his faithful, 
persevering testimony by converting 
four persons. Among these is a young 
female, who has already suffered much 
persecution for her faith’s sake. She 
had attended br. G.’s meeting against 
the will of her uncle and guardian, who 
in ccnsequence drove her from his house. 
She has already been received, however, 
into the family of a Christian friend. 

The meetings at Friedeberg are well 
attended, although the Lutheran clergy- 
man makes it the chief object of his pas- 
toral visits to warn the people against 
us. 

At Landsberg, I was accosted by a 
young man who said his mistress wished 
to converse with me. I found her to be 
a believer, and convinced that it is her 
duty to be baptized; but she does not 
wish to take this important step without 
her husband, for whose conversion she is 
much concerned. 

At Wepritz and other places, I held 
meetings, which were well attended, ev- 
idently the result of a widely-spread de- 
sire for instruction in the truths of the 
bible. 

My time and strength are entirely 
claimed by my work, and much more 
might be effected, if we had more work- 
Thus, for 
instance, I have been requested by many 
Moravians to come and hold meetings 
among their community ; but I find it to 
be impossible. It is, however, my con- 
solation to know that the Lord will, as of 
old in Israel, raise up the right men at 
the right time; for he is “ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.” 
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FRANCE. 
LETTERS FROM FRENCH PASTORS. 


The following extracts, translated from let- 
ters of French pastors, show something of the 
spirit of the brethren, and the nature and suc- 
cess of their work. Though destitute of the 
supervision of a missionary from this country, 
it is evident that the cause is not deserted by 
the Head of the church. 


The gospel in a sick chamber. 


Mr. F. writes from 


, June 18: 


The Lord does not cease to work in 
our country. In unpleasant weather, 
when we are unable to hold our meet- 
ings in the woods, not only is our house 
too small to accommodate the whole as- 
sembly, but even our chapel at L—— is 
scarcely spacious enough; and if we 
were able, it would be very necessary to 
attempt to enlarge it. 

Since the opening of our chapel, I have 
embraced every opportunity to speak of 
the truth which saves to a gentleman and 
his family near whose chateau the chap- 
el is situated. If I have hitherto de- 
spaired of seeing this family accept of 
Christ for their Saviour and the gospel 
for their rule of life, it is so no longer. 
One morning, about three months since, 
Mr. came to my house, and, as soon 
as he saw me, began to weep bitterly, 
saying,—* Mr. F.,what a trial! my daugh- 
ter is going to die. She wishes to die in 
your communion. She has long known 
that the truth was with you, but she has 
been afraid of the world, and the priests, 
and has also been anxious about the fu- 
ture. But alas, her future is—to die! 
Still T hope God will pardon her sin.”— 
I consoled the weeping father as well as 
I could, and we arranged that I should 
call on his daughter after the visit of 
two physicians, whom he had just engag- 
ed to go to L As soon as he had 
gone, I told my wife that the young wo- 
man would not die, and I retired to pray. 

At the appointed hour I went to the 
house. As soon as the sick girl saw me 
enter the room, she summoned all her 
strength, and said to me mournfully, 
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should not be unwilling to die, if I were 
sure of being saved.” I replied, “I am 
glad also that you sent for me to speak 
to you of the way of salvation. I do not 
come to tell you that you have aay mer- 


its which can save you ; on the contrary, 


you deserve to be lost. It is a painful 


truth; but I could not be faithful to your 
soul, if I did not declare it to you. Hear 
what the word of God says.” I then 
read Rom. 3: 9, seq., and showed her that 
all men have merited eternal death, and 
that she, as one of the human family, had 
also merited the wrath of the Almighty. 
To every charge laid against the race of 
man by the apostle, she answered, “That 
is true.” The father and mother also 
answered, “ That is true.” The mother 
added, “ Alas, when we are not in af- 
fliction, we are neglectful of these truths. 
It was necessary for God to smite us, in 
order te awaken our souls.” 

When I reached the end of verse 18, 
I said to her,—* All men have sins or 
the germs of sin, which the Holy Spirit 
ascribes to the entire race. But as we 
deem ourselves less guilty, on account of 
the perversity of our hearts, when we see 
that we have companions in sin, en- 
deavor to forget others and to think only 
of yourself. It seems as if the apostle 
meant to describe you in particular, 
when he said in vy. 11.—‘ There is none 
that seeketh after God.’ In fact, ever 
since you have been in the world, what 
have you sought? You have sought ed- . 
ucation, knowledge, the praise which the 
world gives to youth, to fortune, and to 
amiability and virtue. You have ob- 
tained all these things ; but while this has 
been the principal occupation of your 
mind and heart, you have neglected God. 
I do not say that you have entirely forgot- 
ten Him, but that you have not given 
Him that which is his due. Consider the 
universe which his hand has formed, and 
you will be convinced that he cannot be 
satisfied with so little. Remember that: 
you have received everything from Him, 
and you will be alarmed at the ingrati- 
tude of your heart, which has inclined 


“Mr. F., 1am glad you have come; I 


towards God but coldly and only at long 
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intervals, under the force of trials and 
only to escape the tortures of remorse. 
After all, do not estimate the greatness 
of your sins by any human standard, but 
by the divine standard. Man is vile, ac- 
customed to sin. Sin is his element, and 
he looks upon it asa trifle: but it is no 
trifle in the sight of God. If you would 
understand how guilty sin is in the sight 
of God, see how Adam was driven out of 
Eden for a single sin, trivial in the sight 
of men. Or contemplate Christ on the 
cross, and then say if you have not de- 
served condemnation?” “O yes,” she 
said. “I feel that I have richly deserved 
it.” The mother assented. I proceeded 
—* Nevertheless, the same chapter which 
declares that man is lost in himself de- 
clares that he is saved by another, even 
Jesus Christ, accepted by faith as the pro- 
pitiation for sin.” I then read the re- 
mainder of the chapter, explaining par- 
ticularly the 22d verse and these words 
in v. 25—* To show, I say, at this time 
his righteousness, that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.” I showed her that God could not 
pardon the guilty after the manner of 
kings,—that his justice would prevent ; 
but that in order that He might be just, 
and yet be able topardon the sinner, He 
had assumed in Jesus Christ the suffering 
due to our transgressions. As I proceed- 
ed in my explanation, the countenance 
of the young woman was lighted up with 
joy, and she exclaimed,—* What happi- 
ness! what happiness!” I closed the 
visit with prayer. The father and moth- 
er and the whole house were in tears. I 
left also deeply moved, and with the hope 
that “salvation” had “come to this 
house.” My hope has not been diminished 
since ; on the contrary, it is increased. 

Though not wholly recovered, the young 
woman was present at our worship in the 
grove last Sabbath, obeying the command 
(Ps. 96: 8.) “ Render to the Lord the 
glory due unto his name ; bring an obla- 
tion and enter into his courts.” 

In the happy days when the honored 
Foreign Secretary was with us, he visit- 
ed, in company with myself, our chapel 
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at S—— and the family above referred 
to. On that occasion he said to me, 
“ God is able to convert this family.— 
We must pray that he will.” The sec- 
retary will learn with joy what God has 
begun to do for them. 


Pleasing interview with an officer. 


On Easter day I received a note from 
the justice of the peace of ———, in 
which he requested me to come to his of- 
fice the next day at nine o'clock, A. M. 
I obeyed the summons. When I had 
seated myself opposite to him, I said, 
“ Sir, lam sorry to be the cause of trouble 
to you and of continual occupation.” “I 
am chiefly sorry for you,” he replied; 
“ for as for myself it is to such things that 
my time is devoted. Mr. F.,” he contin- 
ued, “I have received a letter from the 
Procureur Imperial, which concerns you. 
It appears that you constantly receive 
many people at your house. The oflicer 
wishes to inquire if you are determined 
to persist in receiving everybody there ?” 
“ Sir,” replied I, “1 am at a loss how to 
answer you. On the one hand, I do not 
wish to be accused of resisting the au- 
thorities; I sincerely wish it were possi- 
ble for me to submit to what they require 
of me. On the other hand, you will ea- 
sily understand that profound religious 
convictions cannot be destroyed by a pre- 
fectoral court. That is my feeling, sir; 
you can express it in such words as you 
please.” “ Sir,” said he, “I understand 
you perfectly. So we will say that you 
cannot promise to hold no more meetings, 
that it would be too hard for you.” 

I was touched by this exhibition of good 
will and brotherly kindness. A smile of 
gratitude came over my face, and, thank- 
ing him, I said, “ Thatis it, sir; you can 
answer the procureur in that way.” 

“ The Procureur also inquires whether 
you are a minister,—a Protestant minis- 
ter ?” “ From the point of view taken by 
the government, perhaps I am not a min- 
ister; but from the point of view of my 
own people, I ama minister.” “ Well, it 
is precisely on this point of view that the 
Procureur places it.” Then he took the 
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letter of the officer, and read something 
like this—* Consequently you will ask 
Mr. F., if he is determined to persist in 
receiving everybody to his house, and 
whether he is a Baptist minister, and 
whether he has a certificate showing that 
he is a Baptist minister.” “ Yes, sir, I 
am a Baptist minister. I have been 
ordained by the laying on of hands, and 
I have a certificate to that effect. Not 
knowing what was to be the nature of 
this conversation, I did not bring this 
paper; but if you will have patience, in 
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them entirely. I remained with them 
as long as my resources were not ex- 
hausted. I foresaw that I should soon be 
penniless, and that it would be impossible 
for me to continue to preach the gospel 
in this country, and at the same time 
support my family, although I should 
labor with my hands. I had therefore 
determined to set out for America with 
br. Ledouble in October last; but in 
view of the sacrifices which would be im- 
posed on our poor brethren of the church, 
and also inaswwuch as the final decision 


a few minutes you shall see it.” Having of the Committee was not yet made, I 


waited till my certificate of ordination 
was brought, he took a copy of it. 


On_ I can delay no longer. 


determined to delay my departure. But 
If therefore Lam 


coming to the signatures, he made some | not sent again by the Union into my field 
remark at nearly every name which he | of labor in the month of September, | am 


copied, such as,—* That friend of yours 
bears nearly my own name ;” or, “There 
is one who lives almost within my dis- 
trict.” On coming to the name of Dr. 
J. W. Parker, he said, “ Have the kind- 
ness to give my respects to that brother 
when you write him. I have just seen 
with regret in the Macedonian that he 
declines to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Ah,” said he, “you have 
friends abroad and in lands far distant.” 
When we had done with the business of 
the Procureur, he was unwilling to let 
me leave, and he wished me to converse 
with him, asa friend converses with his 
friend. “ Surely God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of a clean heart.” 


Baptism at 


To morrow, I set out for A——, to 
baptize the young woman who was led 
to Christ by a sermon of our br. 
We shall baptize in four or five weeks at 
- My heart swells with grief 
that we can no more invite br. Willard 
to our baptisms. 


_ 


Trials and mercies. 
Mr. L. 


writes from Paris, June 27: 


—— Our dear friends of the church 


of have made a noble effort to 


keep me with them some time longer, 
hoping that the Committee would soon 
come to their aid, and not abandon 


smith. 


decided with some of our brethren from 
, and ,to set out for Amer- 
ica on thel 9th of that month. 

Having tried all possible means to 
remain with our friends at , or at 
least to pass the Sundays with them, I 
have at last been reduced to the painful 
necessity of coming to Paris to seek the 
means of sustaining life. I established 
myself here with my family April 8, and 
entered into the service of a copper- 
Though the master of the estab- 
lishment promised to leave me to my 
liberty on the Sabbath, I found that I 
could not remain with him without pro- 
faning the Lord's day, and hence I am 
now here in Paris with my family, with- 
out work, and with no other consolation 
than that which springs from obedience 


to the commands of God. 
* * * * * 


We are still ignorant what the decis- 
ion of the Committee will be in respect 
to the work in France. I am unable 
to give you a minute statement of the 
work at , on account of my dis- 
tance trom that place. But I have just 
learned by a letter from one of the breth- 
ren of ——-—, that several souls with 
whom [ supposed I had labored in 
vain have been recently awakened. One 
is to be baptized on Sabbath next. 


The pastor D—— writes,— 
At P. the work continues to go on 
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well. Our congregations on the Sab- 
bath are full and attentive. We have 
many persons who make progress. 


CHEROKEE MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. E. JONES. 


Fourteen baptized—Calls for more 

laborers. 

July 4, 1857. —I have great pleasure 
to add to my last* the encouraging in- 
telligence of the accession of fourteen 
more to the number of converts, who, 
we hope, have been brought to a saving 
acquaintance with the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the only hope of sinners. Nine of 
them, —four Cherokee men and three 
women, and two black women, — were 
baptized at Notley, about twenty-six 
miles south west from this place, on Sab- 
bath, June 14, by br. Tanenole. They 
had large and interesting meetings there, 
and the gracious work was still going on, 
but without adequate help. At the same 
time br. Downing had large meetings on 
Grand River, which were favored with 
much of the presence of the Lord. Sev- 
eral backsliders were restored to the fel- 
lowship of the church, and one, who pro- 
fessed to have found peace in believing, 
was baptized by br. Downing. 

On Saturday and Sabbath, June 20 
and 21, at our regular monthly meetings 
at Flint, four persons, —two Cherokee 
men and one woman, and one black 
woman, —— were received by the church 
and baptized by J. B. Jones. The con- 
gregations were large, and much serious- 
ness prevailed. 

The calls for preaching are so pressing 
in every direction, that we are unable 
to follow up the work at many places 
where the indications are most favorable. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. MACGOWAN, 


Usefulness of a native woman—The 
gospel in cities and country-places. 


Ningpo, Feln 28. A few weeks ago 
* See Mag. for June, p. 181. 
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we had an opportunity of observing the 
utility of faithful native members in dis- 
seminating the elementary truths of the 
gospel. In company with two assist- 
ants of the mission, I spent a day in 
visiting several hamlets in which our 
widow sister, Mrs. Pau, has friends, to 
whom she had communicated much of 
what she knew of the truth. She was 
unable to accompany us on that visit, 
but had gone over the ground not long 
before with br. Knowlton and an assist- 
ant. Her friends and relatives had 
heard so frequently from her, that I 
found them tolerably well acquainted 
with our religion, and quite ready to re- 
ceive instruction. If we should be able 
to keep up these visits, some earnest in- 
quirers would no doubt soon present 
themselves. 

As we become better acquainted with 
the country people, we have increasing 
evidence that they will more readily em- 
brace the gospel than the residents of 
cities. From the accounts brought back 
from the central prefecture of this pro- 
vince by the assistants lately sent there, 
(the native place of one of them,) we 
have ample assurance that missionary 
efforts would be attended with speedy 
and wide-spread success. Buddhist 
idolatry has very little hold on them, 
and their local superstitions are of a 
simple character. Doubtless there are 
many spots in the interior quite pre- 
pared for receiving the seed of the king- 
dom, and from which abundant harvests 
might grow. One such place was This- 
tle Mount, far in the interior of Kwang- 
si, where without foreign agency a 
church was formed which has shaken 
the empire to its centre, and which, but 
for the Irving-like mysticism that in- 
vaded it, might have become as potent 
an agent in spiritual warfare as it 
proved to be in its religio-political cra- 
sade. This movement having become 
thus mis-directed, we are taught that the 
printed truth, in order to be truly useful, 
needs the living teacher to prevent its 
perversion. At Amoy also the success 
that has attended missionary labor has 
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not been in the city, but in country vil- 


lages. 


The good seed not lost — Visiting the 
people. 


About three years ago we visited a 
region of country hitherto unknown— 
Kwanhai*—not far from this city, the in- 
habitants of which were noted for indif- 
ference to Buddhism and idolatry gen- 
erally. We distributed tracts and ad- 
dressed the people. Since that time 
those people have more or less visited 
our chapel. Last year the English 
Episcopal mission opened a preaching 
room in that place, amidst great opposi- 
tion on the part of literary and wealthy 
men. The inquirer who parted with a 
portion of his house for that purpose 
was in jeopardy of his life. Yet, though 
there is not less enmity to be encounter- 
ed on the part of the men of influence, 
the common people hear gladly, and 
many ask for baptism. With the excep- 
tion of the work at Amoy, missionaries 
have witnessed no such spiritual awaken- 
ing as at that new station. 

Villagers and country people are fear- 
ful of all strangers, even of those of their 
own land; when, however, their confi- 
dence is secured by friendly and familiar 
intercourse, having no personal know- 
ledge of the vices of foreigners, and be- 
ing therefore comparatively free from 
prejudice, they are far more open to 
conviction than the people of the ports. 
On several occasions husbandmen have 
attended our chapel, and have shown 
much interest in Christianity ; but when 
we have offered to visit their neighbor- 
hood they have declined, and in several 
eases have discontinued their visits to 
us on coming to town. Much delicacy 
is required in making domiciliary visits 
among this people, as thereby one is 
likely to bring ridicule and persecution 
on his host. It is always necessary to 
ascertain first if the foreigner’s presence 
would give no offence. 


* See Magazine for Aug., 1853, page 871. 
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State of the country—The insurrection. 


The anomalous state of affairs now 
existing in China shows that we are 
among a people who need to be specially 
studied, and that knowledge of them 
gained on the spot is all important to 
one having transactions with them. At 
Shanghai, the Americans, in connection 
with the English and French, are per- 
forming custom-house duties for the em- 
peror, the venality of the Chinese offi- 
cials rendering that measure necessary 
to prevent foreign merchants from smug- 
gling. At Fuhchau we have stopped the 
payment of duties altogether, until sat- 
isfaction is rendered for the murder of 
an American citizen; while at Canton 
we are exchanging murderous shots with 
the imperial batteries. Tow different is 
it in the West! If an unfriendly gun is 
pointed at the remotest port of our 
coast, the whole land becomes in a blaze! 
But here a capital may be laid in ashes, 
and thousands slain by an invading 
force, and the adjoining province will 
look on with unconcern, anxious only to 
avert the hostile body from its own 
shores. Hence so long as collisions with 
foreigners are confined, as they probably 
will be, to Canton and Peking, the peo- 
ple of the intermediate ports will be 
glad to be neutral. The imperial gov- 
ernment itself, so long as foreigners do 
not attempt to force themselves into Pe- 
king, will be sure, in view of the unset- 
tled state of the country, to endeavor to 
confine hostilities to Canton. For these 
reasons we are not likely to suffer any 
interruption in our work. 

The semi-religious insurrection has 
reached a crisis in its history. Intestine 
quarrels have resulted in the massacre 
of thousands of their bravest men, and 
in the execution of their ablest chiefs. 
It is supposed, as the chief authors of 
the blasphemy and imposture which have 
characterized the party are among the 
slain, and as the survivors are less dan- 
gerous men, that an improvement may 
be looked for. Time will disclose also 
whether the surviving chiefs possess the 
requisite military skill and administra- 
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tive ability to continue the movement. 
Many missionaries fear that, if success- 
ful in overturning the reigning dynasty, 
the party of Hung Siutsuen Taiping 
will be detrimental to the cause of truth. 
We are more hopeful. That chief, the 
originator of the party, still survives, 
and appears to have been the dupe of 
impostors. Certain it is, that it was dur- 
ing his absence that the Thistle Mount 
church became infected with heresy, and 
that he was controlled by the arch blas- 
phemer who finally perished in grasping 
after the nominal sovereignty of the 
body whose virtual chief he had long 
been. No Koran or book of Mormon 
has been issued, nor have the sacred 
Scriptures suffered mutilation at their 
hands. Accepting the Bible as a stand- 
ard of appeal, the new government, if 
ever permanently established, can not 
fail, we should think, to exert an influ- 
ence for good of the destinies of all 
Eastern Asia. 


The Karens of Burmah and the hill 
tribes of China. 


Like most missionaries, I am prone to 
regard my own particular field as of 
primary importance, and entitled to a 
lion’s share of attention; and it is not 
contrary to, but in accordance with, that 
feeling, that I rejoice in every accession 
of strength to the Karen Mission. For 
there is reason to believe that those peo- 
ple are intimately connected with some 
of the hill tribes of China, and, in short, 
that there are perhaps as many Karens 
in this country as in Burmah.. If so, 
the evangelization of those in the latter 
country cannot fail to be the means of 
extending Christianity into the provinces 
of Sz’chuen and Yunan, or even into 
Kweichau, Kwangsi and Hunan. 

The hill tribes of China are generically 
termed Miauty, children of the soil, or 
aborigines. Our knowledge of them is 
very imperfect, being derived from the 
lowlanders, with whom they have been 
more or less at variance from the dawn 
of Chinese history. Glimpses of them, 
as they now exist, are afforded occasion- 
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ally in the documents known as the Pe- 
king Gazette. In a recent number of 
that publication there was an appeal to 
the emperor from the hereditary chief- 
tain of several aboriginal villages in the 
district of Lushan Yachau prefecture, 
bordering on Thibet, against the laird of 
another group of villages. To a for- 
eigner the main point of interest in the 
litigation is the charge of heresy and 
rebellion, brought by one party against 
the other. What they mean by heresy 
we have, unfortunately, no means of 
knowing. We know that Buddhism has 
made little or no progress among these 
simple worshippers of nature. They 
are not idolaters, and it was probably 
owing to the iconoclastic character of 
the Taiping insurgents that so many 
Miauty joined them in Hunan. 

We have discovered evidence of the 
existence of a Jewish colony in Chingtu, 
not far from Lushan, nor yet from the 
original seat of the Karens, a century 
before our era. Now as the Jews of 
Chingtu seem to have disappeared about 
that period, when the Huns were ex- 
pelled from China, we are of opinion 
that they fled to the mountains, and if 
they were not the progenitors of the 
Karens, the latter at least are indebted 
to them for their remarkable Scripture 
traditions. Our brethren in Burmah 
will be able at no distant day, we hope, 
to explore that least known, and, in 
many respects, most interesting portion 
of Central Asia. Perhaps even now 
Karen preachers might be able to trav- 
erse the mountains of Yunan and 
Sz’chuen, and, like Dr. Mason and some 
of their other teachers, be able, while 
promoting the cause of missions, to 
make contrbutions to the science of eth- 
nography in which all Christians are in- 
terested. 


LETTERS FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
Peril of foreigners—Prospects of the 
mission. 

Jan. 26, 1857.—Yesterday was the day, 
as report had it, appointed for the de- 
struction of all the foreigners in Ningpo. 
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Some of the foreigners here placed suffi- 
cient confidence in the report to take 
precautionary measures for the safety of 
their families by sending them on board 
vessels in the river. Others remained 
in their own dwellings, or took refuge 
with their friends who were better pro- 
tected. But the day passed quietly away, 
and with it many fears; for, as it was 
the last day of the year, it was particu- 
larly auspicious for the execution of any 
murderous plot. But we are still by no 
means safe, and several families left to- 
day for a more secure place at Shanghai. 
How long the remainder of us will be 
able to remain here is uncertain. 

The last accounts from the insurgents 
confirm the reports that the eastern and 
northern kings were killed, and that 
Tae-ping-wang is still alive, shut up in 
his harem, yet wielding a mighty power. 

Our missionary operations are of course 
for the present circumscribed, and may 
soon be suspended entirely. A letter 
from Dong, who is stopping at his father’s 
house in Kinghwa, informs us that he 
considers his father, his uncle and another 
relative, believers. le is endeavoring 
to aid them in their inquiries, and in the 
study of the Scriptures. 

As said in my last, China must be 
opened. Her three hundred and sixty 
millions must receive the offers of the 
gospel. What part, I again ask,are Amer- 
ican Baptists going to act in this great and 
glorious work ? When the Chinese in 
earnest begin to receive the gospel, na- 
tions will literally be born ina day. I 
infer this, so far as the circumstances of 
the Chinese are concerned, chiefly from 
the denseness of the population, their 
social habits, their clanships, and practice 
of acting in great masses together, and I 
may add the fixedness of their abode in 
distinction from roving tribes. When 
the great harvest days in China come, 
who will be here to reap? 


Baptism of a convert from Chusan—A 
new field. 


March 12.—I have to record this 
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the tour I made a year ago last autumn, 
at Chusan. The last place visited in 
that tour to the western part of the island 
was Seaw Saw. At that place an igno- 
rant man, by the name of Poon, for the 
first time heard the gospel. He was a 
heathen and not a Catholic, though the 
Catholics here in China are, asa general 
thing, as ignorant and superstitious as the 
heathen. The truth made an impression 
upon his heart, and he could not rest 
until, as we trust, he found peace in 
believing in Jesus. He has, since first 
hearing the good news, been constant in 
his attendance upon the Sabbath services 
at the room at Tinghai, though he lives so 
far off as to be obliged to rise before light 
in order to be at the morning service. 
Ile had for some time requested bap- 
tism, but was so ignorant that we thought 
it best for him to wait until further in- 
structed; he finally was baptized on the 
Ist inst. 

The last of last month I visited a vil- 
lage about six miles south of Ningpo, to 
which no foreigner had ever been. A 
man from the village invited me to go, 
and came and accompanied me to the 
place. The assistant Gyin accompanied 
me, and we found nearly the whole vil- 
lage assembled together. They gave 
good attention, while we discoursed to 
them some two or three hours. 

I am feeling more and more anxiety as 
the time for giving up the place now 
occupied at Chusan draws near, with ref- 
erence to securing another place there. 
And as the Committee cannot at present 
aid, I have concluded to make an effort 
to do something towards securing funds 
to purchase a place. 


Hongkong as a missionary post. 


You remark in your communication 
of Oct. 13, that the brethren have infer- 
red too much from an incidental allusion 
to the possibility of relinquishing the 
Ilongkong mission! I have not inferred 
any such suicidal and injurious work as 
that. I am heartily glad to learn that 
the Committee have taken no steps to 


month the reception of the first fruits of 


that end. I earnestly hope they never 
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tive ability to continue the movement. 
Many missionaries fear that, if success- 
ful in overturning the reigning dynasty, 
the party of Hung Siutsuen Taiping 
will be detrimental to the cause of truth. 
We are more hopeful. That chief, the 
originator of the party, still survives, 
and appears to have been the dupe of 
impostors. Certain it is, that it was dur- 
ing his absence that the Thistle Mount 
church became infected with heresy, and 
that he was controlled by the arch blas- 
phemer who finally perished in grasping 
after the nominal sovereignty of the 
body whose virtual chief he had long 
been. No Koran or book of Mormon 
has been issued, nor have the sacred 
Scriptures suffered mutilation at their 
hands. Accepting the Bible as a stand- 
ard of appeal, the new government, if 
ever permanently established, can not 
fail, we should think, to exert an influ- 
ence for good on the destinies of all 
Eastern Asia. 


The Karens of Burmah and the hill 
tribes of China. 


Like most missionaries, I am prone to 
regard my own particular field as of 
primary importance, and entitled to a 
lion’s share of attention; and it is not 
contrary to, but in accordance with, that 
feeling, that I rejoice in every accession 
of strength to the Karen Mission. For 
there is reason to believe that those peo- 
ple are intimately connected with some 
of the hill tribes of China, and, in short, 
that there are perhaps as many Karens 
in this country as in Burmah.-. If so, 
the evangelization of those in the latter 
country cannot fail to be the means of 
extending Christianity into the provinces 
of Sz’chuen and Yunan, or even into 
Kweichau, Kwangsi and Hunan. 

The hill tribes of China are generically 
termed Miauty, children of the soil, or 
aborigines. Our knowledge of them is 
very imperfect, being derived from the 
lowlanders, with whom they have been 
more or less at variance from the dawn 
of Chinese history. Glimpses of them, 
as they now exist, are afforded occasion- 
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ally in the documents known as the Pe- 
king Gazette. In a recent number of 
that publication there was an appeal to 
the emperor from the hereditary chief- 
tain of several aboriginal villages in the 
district of Lushan Yachau prefecture, 
bordering on Thibet, against the laird of 
another group of villages. To a for- 
eigner the main point of interest in the 
litigation is the charge of heresy and 
rebellion, brought by one party against 
the other. What they mean by heresy 
we have, unfortunately, no means of 
knowing. We know that Buddhism has 
made little or no progress among these 
simple worshippers of nature. They 
are not idolaters, and it was probably 
owing to the iconoclastic character of 
the Taiping insurgents that so many 
Miauty joined them in Hunan. 

We have discovered evidence of the 
existence of a Jewish colony in Chingtu, 
not far from Lushan, nor yet from the 
original seat of the Karens, a century 
before our era. Now as the Jews of 
Chingtu seem to have disappeared about 
that period, when the Huns were ex- 
pelled from China, we are of opinion 
that they fled to the mountains, and if 
they were not the progenitors of the 
Karens, the latter at least are indebted 
to them for their remarkable Scripture 
traditions. Our brethren in Burmah 
will be able at no distant day, we hope, 
to explore that least known, and, in 
many respects, most interesting portion 
of Central Asia. Perhaps even now 
Karen preachers might be able to trav- 
erse the mountains of Yunan and 
Sz’chuen, and, like Dr. Mason and some 
of their other teachers, be able, while 
promoting the cause of missions, to 
make contrbutions to the science of eth- 
nography in which all Christians are in- 
terested. 


LETTERS FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
Peril of foreigners—Prospects of the 
mission. 

Jan. 26, 1857.—Yesterday was the day, 
as report had it, appointed for the de- 
struction of all the foreigners in Ningpo. 
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Some of the foreigners here placed suffi- 
cient confidence in the report to take 
precautionary measures for the safety of 
their families by sending them on board 
vessels in the river. Others remained 
in their own dwellings, or took refuge 
with their friends who were better pro- 
tected. But the day passed quietly away, 
and with it many fears; for, as it was 
the last day of the year, it was particu- 
larly auspicious for the execution of any 
murderous plot. But we are still by no 
means safe, and several families left to- 
day for a more secure place at Shanghai. 
How long the remainder of us will be 
able to rewain here is uncertain. 

The last accounts from the insurgents 
confirm the reports that the eastern and 
northern kings were killed, and that 
Tae-ping-wang is still alive, shut up in 
his harem, yet wielding a mighty power. 

Our missionary operations are of course 
for the present circumscribed, and may 
soon be suspended entirely. A letter 
from Dong, who is stopping at his father’s 
house in Kinghwa, informs us that he 
considers his father, his uncle and another 
relative, believers. He is endeavoring 
to aid them in their inquiries, and in the 
study of the Scriptures. 

As said in my last, China must be 
opened. Her three hundred and sixty 
millions must receive the offers of the 
gospel. What part, I again ask, are Amer- 
ican Baptists going to act in this great and 
glorious work ? When the Chinese in 
earnest begin to receive the gospel, na- 
tions will literally be born ina day. I 
infer this, so far as the circumstances of 
the Chinese are concerned, chiefly from 
the denseness of the population, their 
social habits, their clanships, and practice 
of acting in great masses together, and I 
may add the fixedness of their abode in 
distinction from roving tribes. When 
the great harvest days in China come, 
who will be here to reap ? 


Baptism of a convert from Chusan—A 
new field. 


March 12.—I have to record this 
month the reception of the first fruits of 
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the tour I made a year ago last autumn, 
at Chusan. The last place visited in 
that tour to the western part of the island 
was Seaw Saw. At that place an igno- 
rant man, by the name of Poon, for the 
first time heard the gospel. He was a 
heathen and not a Catholic, though the 
Catholics here in China are, as a general 
thing, as ignorant and superstitious as the 
heathen. The truth made an impression 
upon his heart, and he could not rest 
until, as we trust, he found peace in 
believing in Jesus. THe has, since first 
hearing the good news, been constant in 
his attendance upon the Sabbath services 
at the room at Tinghai, though he lives so 
far off as to be obliged to rise before light 
in order to be at the morning service. 
Ile had for some time requested bap- 
tism, but was so ignorant that we thought 
it best for him to wait until further in- 
structed; he finally was baptized on the 
Ist inst. 

The last of last month I visited a vil- 
lage about six miles south of Ningpo, to 
which no foreigner had ever been. A 
man from the village invited me to go, 
and came and accompanied me to the 
place. The assistant Gyin accompanied 
me, and we found nearly the whole vil- 
lage assembled together. They gave 
good attention, while we discoursed to 
them some two or three hours. 

I am feeling more and more anxiety as 
the time for giving up the place now 
occupied at Chusan draws near, with ref- 
erence to securing another place there. 
And as the Committee cannot at present 
aid, I have concluded to make an effort 
to do something towards securing funds 
to purchase a place. 


Hongkong as a missionary post. 


You remark in your communication 
of Oct. 13, that the brethren have infer- 
red too much from an incidental allusion 
to the possibility of relinquishing the 
Ilongkong mission! I have not inferred 
any such suicidal and injurious work as 
that. I am heartily glad to learn that 
the Committee have taken no steps to 
that end. I earnestly hope they never 
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will. Every port in China is a great 
centre, from which millions may be 
reached with the gospel. Hongkong I 
regard as an important field. It extends 
its influence and has a footing beyond 
the island, upon the main land, and con- 
verts are multiplying among the villages. 
The church has about double the number 
of members that the Ningpo church has. 

The mission cause in China is des- 
tined to go forward and triumph, though 
it is in many respects the hardest field 
in the world, and though Baptists may 
be rejected of God as unworthy of a part 
in the glorious work. I cannot but hope 
that though the present prospects of the 
operations of the Union in China are so 
dark, the members of churches which 
claim to be so pure in their organization, 
and so “ apostolic ” in all their principles, 
will ere long become conscious of their 
ability and obligation to take a front rank 
among the hosts marshalling for the spir- 
itual conquest of this vast empire. 


Visit to Chusan,. 


24.—I visited Chusan on the 13th. When 
we preached, our room was full as usual. 
A few are inquiring. Spent three days 
in the city (Tinghai,) and then went to 
the viilage where Wong, the old disci- 
ple, lives. It was at his request. The 
village contains about sixty families, all 
living in little stone huts huddled, as all 
Chinese villages are, as thickly together 
as possible. We spent two days talking 
to these people. Their appearance was 
not very flattering; still we were much 
encouraged by the interest which some 
manifested. We spent half a day at 
another village, about a mile distant, 
where an inquirer lives, who, I trust, is 
truly converted. Many listened very 
attentively to the truth. We visited 
several other villages, among them Seaw 
Saw, the residence of the convert Poon. 


TAVOY MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. ALLEN. 


Villages on the sea coast. 
In a journal dated Tavoy, March 19, Mr. 
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Allen gives an account of four jungle tours. 
Besides these labors, he had preached to some 
extent in the city. 


My first tour was to the villages on 
the sea shore, Monmogon, Pontaen and 
Kyouksin. At Monmogon the people 
listened as usual without disputing, but 
seemed no more inclined to embrace the 
truth than when I was with them a year 
ago. At Pontaen I have felt encour- 
aged from the first. One man, Moung 
Loon, whom I have found nearly every 
time I have yisited the place, says he 
has not worshipped idols since I was 
there last year, nor has he yet embraced 
the Christian religion. He said he never 
could worship idols again. Another man, 
Ko Shway Yat, at whose house I always 
stop, seems to have made a little ad- 
vance. Last year when I visited him 
he had just put one of his sons into 
a kyoung;—I asked him whether, if 
another of his sons should wish to em- 
brace the Christian religion, he would 
oppose him? He said, he would. When 
I put the same question to him this year, 
he said he would not oppose, but let his 
children embrace whatever religion they 
might choose. Several others listened 
very attentively, and promised to call on 
me when they came into town. At the 
lower village, Kyouksin, I found noth- 
ing to encourage me at all. The people 
are ignorant fishermen. They seem to 
have no relish for books or religion. 


The river-villages — Numerous listen- 
ers. 


My second tour was to villages on the 
river on the opposite side from Tavoy. 
The first day I spent at Kymeoigin, 
where there happened to be a pwai, or 
festival. Hundreds came from villages 
above and below. I took up my resi- 
dence in a bamboo court house, which 
had been erected for'the goungyoke. I 
had not been seated long, when that offi- 
cial himself, with whom I had some pre- 
vious acquaintance, came down the hill 
on which the festival was held, followed 
by a number of his under-officers. We 


soon entered into conversation, which 
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was listened to by hundreds seated on 
all sides, among whom were a number 
of thugels, or subordinates. The goung- 
yoke belongs to the higher class of Bur- 
mans, is well educated and a close rea- 
soner. Our conversation increased in 
animation as it advanced, but not ina 
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single instance was he able to sustain 
his cause. He was finally obliged to ad- 
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the utmost of my power. I found many 
ready listeners. After an absence of 
several days I returned home, having in- 
variably invited people to come to my 
house whenever they came to the city. 


Tour to the mouth of the river, 


For several years I had been meditat- 
ing a visit to all the villages on the west 


mit that his religion is like a superstruc- side of the river to its mouth, a distance 
ture without a foundation — that to sus- | of about forty miles. These villages 
tain a religion without a God is impos- mostly lie back from the river, and but 
sible. | few are accessible by boat. I resolved, 
After we had passed over the entire therefore, to go in a boat tothe mouth 
range of Buddhism, and all present by of the river, and then walk back, spend- 
the silent nod assented that its claims ing as much time as I could at each vil- 
are unfounded, I turned and preached lage. 
unto them “ Jesus and the resurrection.” __ At the close of the first day and turn 
I felt that if ever I had help from above | of tide, we reached in descending a vil- 
it was on that occasion. Not a mouth lage called Ka-det-ngai-tsake (Little 
was opened to dispute, but all paid the Ka det Landing.) The priests of this 
best attention, and occasionally gave village had left their kyoung and be- 
assent with a nod that the words spoken come common men. ‘There happened 
were true. After an hour or more, the ¢o be a festival or pwai on the evening 
oflicial took a most respectful leave ; but of our arrival, and hundreds had assem- 


many remained, to whom I discoursed | }Jed by land and water. I went up 
and gave tracts. 

At about 11 o’clock a procession was assembled. 
formed, with the Burmese official at its | hear one and another say, “ There is 
head, and all passed by the court house | Jesus Christ — there comes Jesus Christ” 
to the hill on which the pwai was to be _ (a term by which all missionaries are 


alone to the spot where the crowd had 
On approaching, I could 


held. I was invited to go, but of course 
refused. 

All day long I was thronged with vis- 
itors; and although it was very hot I 
did not cease to exhort and preach to as 
many as were ready to listen. There 
must have been several hundreds. 

In the evening the official came again, 
and we had a long talk on astronomy 
and geography. He rejected the Bur- 
mese idea that the earth is a flat plain, 
but could hardly believe that it revolves 
around the sun, instead of the sun re- 
volving around the earth. I now learned 
for the first time that he had been par- 
tially educated in the government Bur- 
mese and English school at Maulmain. 

The next morning I continued my 
journey down the river, finding villages 
almost within sight of each other for 


several miles, and preaching to them to 


known.) Soon I was seated and in con- 
versation with the head men. 

After a conversation of half an hour, 
(for preaching to heathen is more of the 
nature of conversation than preaching,) 
I found [had taken a seat too near the 
kettle-drums. The clatter of these, to- 
gether with the noise of the multitudes, 
had almost drowned my voice, and I was 
obliged to raise it to its highest pitch in 
order to be heard. This soon created a 
severe headache, and I was obliged to 
retreat toa zayat, whither my men had 
carried my goods. I invited all to come 
who wished to listen further, but only 
three followed; the fascinations of the 
pwai had a stronger hold upon them 
than the truths of the gospel. The next 
morning I went again, and invited peo- 
ple to come out a short distance to an 
open shed, saying I would preach to 
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them. Few, however, came; and as I 
did not wish to risk my aching head 
again among their drums, I was obliged 
to leave them and return to the zayat. 

At 2, P. M., the tide again favoring, 
we went on our way, and at dark 
reached a place called Enga-wen-dwin. 
Here a spring of cool water (the only 
one I have ever seen in the country) 
bubbles out from the foot of the moun- 
tain, from which we slaked our thirst. 
Here we found but two houses and an 
open zayat. In the latter we took up 
our abode for the night. 


Kyoung-nee-man on the ocean side — 
Cordial reception. 


In the morning, after trying to tell the 
people of the two houses of Enga-wen- 
dwin how they might be saved, I started 
for a village a wile or two below. 
Preached to all I met on the way — 
some three or four houses being scat- 
tered along under the mountain, whose 
very base was washed by the ocean. 
On arriving at the village, called 
Kyoung-nee-man, [ was at once struck 
with its beauty. It is situated on an el- 
evation which overlooks the sea, and 
where, at all seasons of the year, can be 
inhaled the bracing breezes of the In- 
dian Ovean. 

The people were no less cordial than 
their village was lovely. I was at once 
invited to a house, which was soon filled 
with listening hearers. Afier discours- 
ing to them for more than an hour with- 
out a word of opposition, I stopped and 
asked if they had understood what I 
had been telling them. They said they 
understood all. They then invited me 
to come and lodge in the kyoung, saying 
that their priests had all left. To this 
I, of course, readily consented. 

After breakfast and the tide serving, 
having walked back to the upper vil- 
lage, we put our goods into the boat, 
and descending to Kyoung-nee-man, 
moored our bark at the foot of the hill 
and placed our effects in the kyoung. 
Here we remained two nights. I never 
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village. They all assented to the reason- 
ableness of the gospel, but they were 
not quite ready to receive it. The 
kyoung in which we stopped like all 
kyoungs, had a great quantity of idols. 
I proposed to the people to throw these 
idols into the jungle, saying that if the 
idols would return of their own acvord 
I would also worship them ; but if not, 
the people should forsake them and wor- 
ship the eternal God. To this they 
would not consent. Still, on leaving the 
village, I could not but feel that the 
time is not far distant when these vil- 
lagers will receive the gospel. 

The village next below is called 
Kyouk-woot-pyn. Here also the priests 
had all left the kyoung. Many of the 
people of this place are addicted to the 
use of strong drink, introduced by Ma- 
lays, who have a village just below. 
Here also we spent two days, one the 
precious Sabbath, during which I preach- 
ed more than five hours. We took up 
our residence in the kyoung, where we 
had listeners the greater part of the 
time. 

The return by land — Taget-tan. 


On Monday morning I dismissed the 
boat, and reserving three men to carry 
bed, eatables, and books for distribution, 
started on the homeward track by land. 
The first settlement we reached was 
called Zalute. In this village also the 
priests had left the kyoung; but one 
from Maulmain had taken up his resi- 
dence there. He took a few men and 
came to the zayat where I was, to let 
them see how easily he could silence 
Yayshu Kreet (Jesus Christ); but he 
soon retired, under the laugh and ridi- 
cule of all the bystanders. 

The people of Zalute did not listen 
well, nor did I find a person there who 
could read intelligibly. I therefore cut 
short my visit and hastened to the next 
village, eight miles distant, called Taget- 
tan. This is a large and beautiful vil- 
lage, numbering seven or eight hundred 
inhabitants. Here, too, is a large kyoung, 


had more attentive listeners than at this 


but, like most others in this region, for- 
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saken of its priests. It was about sun- 
set when we arrived. We took up our 

abode in a fine zayat near the kyoung, 

and were soon surrounded by ready lis- 

teners. For an hour I discoursed to 

them ; all listened in the most respect- 

ful silence. 

In the morning, before the sun be- 
came too hot, I went out into the vil- 
lage and commenced discoursing to 
aman who was hewing timber. Soon 
a congregation of about sixty gath- 
ered around me, to whom I told the 
story of “ redeeming love.” The greater 
part listened in silence, occasionally as- 
senting with a nod that the word spoken 
was true. 

I was so deeply impressed with the 
importance of occupying this village as 
an outstation, that I told the people 
I would come and live among them, and 
bring my wife and children, if they would 
let me occupy the kyoung. They all 
agreed that J might come and live in 
the kyoung; but they could not consent 
to let a woman reside in the house of 
their gods. After promising to renew 
my visit, I left them, apparently to the 
regret of all. 


Arrest of a priest. 


During this day I met a man recently 
from Maulmain, who seemed to be well 
educated ; was acquainted with some of 
the missionaries there, and was a rela- 
tive of some of our best disciples. He 
was attended at the time by a govern- 
ment peon, and bore an official dignity. 
Before we parted I inquired his busi- 
hess, a question invariably asked among 
Burmans. He gave me an evasive an- 
Swer, and thus we separated; he went 
south and I north. The next day I was 
sitting in a kyoung, in a village called 
Tabyayshoung, when I perceived a stir 
among the young priests. On inquiring 
the cause, I was told that a god (priest) 
had come; and one of their number 
went out to welcome the new arrival. 
Going out to the road, I found the above 
mentioned man from Maulmain with the 
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I had encountered at the village of Za- 
lute. On inquiring of the Maulmain 
man, he showed me a writ from a Maul- 
main magistrate, stating that the priest 
was a fugitive from justice; that he 
had stolen a golden idol worth rs. 500 ; 
and that the bearer was authorized to 
arrest him. The priest was soon safely 
lodged in Tavoy jail, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to be taken to Maulmain. 


Mr. Allen on his way homeward preached 
in eight or ten other villages, and a few days 
subsequently set out on another trip of ten 
days, down the east side of the river. He 
did not meet with so good listeners on this side 
as on the west; the people were richer and 
had more priests. Still, he was remarkably 
impressed even here with the comparative 
scarcity of priests. 


Scarcity of priests. 


Formerly there were six, ten, or 
twenty priests in every village. Now 
nearly half of the villages have none at 
all,and but few have more than two or 
three. It is almost impossible for pa- 
rents to keep their sons in the kyoungs. 
To do this at all, they have to take them 
from their own villages, transport them 
across the river, and place them ina 
kyoung on the opposite side, where they 
are strangers. Even then they will run 
away and leave the kyoungs. This is 
an encouraging feature in one respeet. 
When the priests all leave the kyoungs, 
the people will be more free to think 
and inquire; and I cannot but believe 
that they will be more anxious for reli- 
gious schools and school teachers. Yet 
one thing is certain,—without the Spirit 
of God shed upon us and them, they 
will never become true Christians. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 


Quarterly meeting — First fruits in 
northern Bassein. 


Bassein, March 15, 1857. — I returned 
only yesterday from our first quarterly 


government peon, and the priest whom 
21 


meeting for this year. The meeting was 
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one of usual interest, but we were dis- 
appointed to learn upon arriving at the 
place, Po Dau, some fifty miles above 
Bassein, that the brethren from Hen- 
thada would not be present with us. Br. 
Douglass remained until Friday evening, 
when he returned, being anxious to make 
immediate preparations for a trip to Ran- 
goon, for which he left last evening. 

There was a good attendance at the 
quarterly meeting, though not so large 
as on former occasions, when the place 
of meeting was more central. Several 
of the preachers were detained by sick- 
ness in their families, or by other urgent 
duties; but most of the absentees re- 
ported, by letter or otherwise, the 
reasons of their absence. 

There is nothing of special interest to 
be noted in the accounts from the 
churches; but neither is there any “ di- 
minution of interest or effort” in the 
service and work of the Lord. Several 
report new worshippers and baptisms. 
The whole number of baptisms for the 
quarter is 120. Of this number, forty- 
seven are reported from two of the Pwo 
churches. Twenty of these I had the 
privilege of baptizing a few weeks since 
at Tee Hai, the new and growing church 
in Shwey Loung, the large Pwo district 
lying about midway between Bassein and 
Rangoon. 

Forty were baptized at Po Dau during 
the meeting, nota few of whom are from 
Lay-Myet-Na, away in the extreme 
north of the Bassein district, and of 
whom mention was made in our last an- 
nual report.* At that time a number 
had fully decided to become Christians ; 
the missionary has since continued to la- 
bor among them, and these are the first 
fruits. 

The churches and preachers in Arracan. 


The delegation appointed to visit the 
churches in Arracan report those who 
still remain there as steadfast in the faith 
and mindful of their obligations to sup- 
port the gospel institutions. As one good 
effect of this visit, Shwey Nyo, one of 


* See Mag. for June, p. 295. 
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the two pastors who have been remiss 
for some two years past in attending the 
quarterly meetings and reporting their 
churches, was heard from by letter at 
this time. The other, Sa Gay, deposed 
for immorality at the annual meeting, we 
were pained to learn, gave no signs of 
penitence. 

Some of the pastors complained of a 
disposition on the part of a few of their 
people to absent themselves from wor- 
ship without good reason. 

The presence of Burmans in and near 
their villages, and practising their 
heathen customs, is a source of serious 
annoyance to others. This is partly 
owing to the fact that now many of the 
Karens are living in much more eligible 
situations than formerly,— as, for in- 
stance, on the banks of the large streams 
and main thoroughfares, — and hence 
are much more liable to disturbance than 
when hid away in some secluded jungle, 
or on some small and unfrequented 
stream. But still we tell them they 
must avoid, as far as possible, all such 
commingling with the heathen, by letting 
it be distinctly known, that they have 
selected such and such places for them- 
selves, where they wish to dwell in peace 
and quiet as Christians, and by warning 
off, at once, all others. 

There is a marked and continued im- 
provement in the mode of building their 
houses and chapels. They are not only 
larger, but in many instances have an 
air of comfort and even refinement, 
which a few years since was almost en- 
tirely wanting. The substitution of good 
sawn timber for bamboo and rough jun- 
gle wood is doubtless, in many instances, 
the principal cause of this improvement. 


Labors of native home missionaries. 


The most cheering feature of this 
meeting was found in the reports of the 
ten or twelve missionaries, who have 
been out during the quarter. The year 
1856 seemed remarkably barren of any 
direct results of missionary labor; but 
the fruit of seed then sown is now be- 


ginning to appear. All, I think, with 
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but one exception, reported cases of 
hopeful conversion. 

One says, “ At Noi-yea-gon, far north 
of Bassein, three houses worship.” <A 
young man was left there to teach them 
to read; at another place are some twenty 
worshippers ; — a teacher was left there 
also. Two had learned to read, and five 
or six were asking baptism. 

Shwey Bau went over nearly the same 
ground, and found appearances far more 
encouraging than at any former time. 
Some seven houses seem in earnes* in 
seeking the kingdom of heaven. 

A third, Shwey Min, labored in Thee 
Gwin, a large district lying directly east 
of Bassein, and visited a number of 
places. Two houses, some ten persons, 
worshippers. 

Tha Bwa reports among other en- 
couraging cases fifteen houses at Bo-bay- 
eng, ready and anxious to receive a 
teacher. 

Shwey Meh,who went as far as the Hen- 
thada district, reports, as the result of la- 
bors at Kyike Pee, five houses of new 
worshippers, containing some twenty- 
five or thirty persons. 

Adding to the above five new con- 
verts, reported by four of the pastors, 
and making due allowance for those who 
may “endure but for a season,” I think 
we may set down the number of hopeful 
converts for the past quarter at, at least, 
upwards of fifty. 


Contributions — Schools. 


The contributions for the quarter 
were rs. 115. 15; balance from last 
quarter, rs. 72. 

This amount does not meet present 
demands. A “circular” was therefore 
prepared at the suggestion of the preach- 
ersand by themselves, urging upon the 
churches the duty and necessity of in- 
creasing their contributions. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this deficiency, if such it may be 
called, is not owing to any lack of in- 
terest, but chiefly to the fact that this is 
not the season in which most of them 
make up their contributions. For in- 
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stance, some give but once in the year, 
and most, we think, but twice. We 
have advised them to make their offer- 
ings quarterly, as a better arrangement 
for the future. 

Not a few have been in the habit of 
waiting until the close of the year before 
sending their contributions, so as to hand 
them in together with the church letter 
at the annual meeting. In this way it 
probably happened that the contributions 
for the last quarter of 1856 reached an 
amount larger than on any previous oc- 
casion, viz. rs. 358. 15.3. This is too 
important a fact to be passed in silence. 

Six missionaries are under appoint- 
ment for the present quarter, and a 
seventh was added conditionally, who, it 
is probable, will labor with the others. 

A majority of the villages expect to 
sustain their schools as usual, and we 
hope with increased numbers and ef- 
ficiency. The three academies will also 
be continued, although we have as yet 
received no assurance of aid from gov- 
ernment in reply to our application for 
the same. The Home Mission Society 
are prepared to aid in part, in case the 
above fails. 

Five young men have just left this for 
Maulmain. This is the first company 
for the season. Others, we expect, will 
leave in the course of a few days. — 
Twenty-five — the whole number al- 
lowed for Bassein — we have little 
doubt, will soon be filled up, as there are 
already on the ground nine, who re- 
mained at Maulmain when the others 
returned at the close of the last session. 


RANGOON BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. DAWSON. 


Under date of May 13, Dr. Dawson, who 
had but recently returned from his visit toe 
Arracan, gives the following account of “ the 
great fire’? which oecurred in Rangoon on the 
eleventh of April. 


The fire at Rangoon. 


When the fire first broke out, it seemed 
as though the west end of the town, in 
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which all the poor are congregated, 
would escape; but soon the wind shifted, 
and on it came, like a mighty rushing 
torrent of fire, sweeping everything be- 
fore it. The scene was appalling, and 
is described by those who witnessed it as 
“terrific and sublimely grand.” Amid 
shrieks, and cries, and bitter lamenta- 
tion, crowds of people were seen run- 
ning in different directions to save them- 
selves, or in search of friends and loved 
ones who were lost. At one time it 
appeared as if the very heavens were 
pouring down a shower of fire upon the 
devoted town. Blazing mats, thatch, 
burning cloth, cinders, leaves and dust 
were carried along by a whirlwind, dark- 
ening the sky, and scattering destruction 
and death to many homes and families. 
The exact number of persons, especially 
of sick individuals and young children, 
who were burned to death by this terri- 
ble fire, will probably never be known. 
Fourteen bodies were discovered, and 
many persons are still missing. Among 
domestic animals which were about the 
houses, a large number was destroyed. 
In short, the ruin was complete by the 
dreadful visitation of that day. 

In the local newspaper of this morning, 
there is a statement of the estimated 
losses occasioned by the fire. 
Number of houses burned down, 
Value of said houses, in rupees, 
Value of property destroyed, “ 
Government property, 


Total, rupees, 6,208,791 


1327 
1,712,368 
6,191,610 

17,181 


From these figures you will be able to 
form some idea of the amount of the loss 
and the extent of suffering entailed upon 
the people of Rangoon, by what is now 
popularly called “the great fire” of 1857. 
Its effects will be felt by the sufferers 
during at least the next six months. All 
building work is now brought to a close 
by the setting in of the rains. Instead 
of comfortable homes, thousands are com- 
pelled to take shelter in the merest little 
huts. Provisions and all the necessaries 
of life have run up to double their former 
prices. 


Losses of the mission. 


The property destroyed belonging to 
the mission consisted of a Burmese plank 
chapel, a family dwelling house, out- 
buildings, a zayat and fences, and was 
valued at about rs. 1600. Our personal 
property was composed of clothes, bed- 
ding, furniture, crockery, about five hun- 
dred volumes of books, (many of them 
very valuable,) a costly set of surgical 
instruments, medicines, kitchen utensils, 
saddlery and shoes. The value of the 
whole, in the aggregate, cannot fall short 
of*rs. 3000. A small box of papers, two 
broken chairs and a few other articles, 
were afterwards picked up on the 
plain. 

Dr. Dawson was expecting to secure a 
temporary but eligible residence in the course 
of a few days, and “in a neighborhood ad 
mirably adapted for a preaching-station.” 


MISCELLANY. 


RELIGIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF 
CHINA. 


Buddhism—its origin, temples, and 
priests. 


The Buddhist religion was introduced 
into China from India about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The popular 
traditions relating to the great Buddhist 
deity, generally known as Buddha, 


though called inChina “ Fuh,” are of that 
marvellous character calculated to work 
upon the imagination and blind faith of 
an ignorant people. He is represented 
as having been born in a regal palace, 
an heir to luxury and power, which had 
no charms to attract him. It is believed 
that, on his appearance in the world, a 
halo of glory encircled him, which was 
visible throughout all the surrounding 
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country, and the earth around him spon- 
taneously produced a profusion of lotus 
flowers. One of the first acts which he 
performed was that of walking seven- 
teen steps towards the north, south, east 
and west, with one hand pointing to- 
wards heaven and the other towards the 
earth, declaring in a loud voice, “In 
heaven and earth there is not another 
greater than I.” Many accounts are 
given of his remarkable strength, and nat- 
ural endowments, so exceedingly over- 
wrought that they might be expected to 
excite the suspicion of the most credu- 
lous. He left his home at an early age 
to lead the life of a recluse, and after 
years of self-imposed austerity, attained 
to the perfection of virtue, and ascended 
to heaven as a god, leaving many re- 
markable proofs of his super-human 
power. Besides other advantages of a 
vague and indefinite character which the 
worship of this god is supposed to con- 
fer, that which gives this system such a 
hold on the minds of the people is the 
promise which it offers to them of es- 
caping hell, and bettering their condition 
in the future state. 


Buddhist temples—their style, loca- 
tion, &c. 


Temples consecrated to the worship 
of this deity are found in every part of 
the empire, and are numerous, costly, 
and imposing. We see in China the 
same disposition manifested by other 
nations of the past, to perform idola- 
trous ceremonies in “ high places.” The 
theory of Buddhism requires its temples 
to be built in retired situations among 
the hills for the sake of the quiet and 
seclusion which such places afford. Ac- 
cordingly most of the buildings connect- 
ed with Buddhism, which are not erected 
in cities and towns for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, are found in the most 
beautiful and romantic situations which 
the country affords. The largest of 
them are, to a certain extent, built on a 
common fixed plan, which may be de- 
scribed as follows: They are composed 
of several separate buildings in a line 
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directly back of the front one. If the 
nature of the ground admits of it, each 
building in the rear rises several feet 
above the one in front of it, and is 
reached by a flight of stone steps. The 
paths leading to their temples are often 
disposed with much taste and art, wind- 
ing through beautiful groves of pine and 
bamboo, over fine arched bridges, along 
luxuriant hedges and fish ponds, and af- 
fording oftentimes beautiful views of 
natural scenery. 


Various images—their different offices 
and functions. 


Entering the wide front door of the 
first building, you see before you a large 
image in a sitting posture, its face bear- 
ing the expression of a contemptuous | 
smile. This idol is called Mi-leh-fuh ; its 
oflice is to guard the entrance to the 
temple, and it is’smiling at the foolish- 
ness of mankind in spending their lives 
in the vain pursuit of worldly vanities. 
Immediately behind this image, and fac- 
ing the back opening or door, is a stand- 
ing figure, dressed in mail from head to 
foot, and holding in the hand a large 
battle club. This image is called Wei- 
to’-p’u-sah, and is regarded as the guard- 
ian deity of the temple, protecting it 
from evil spirits, thieves, &e. The spa- 
cious interior of t!.’s, as well as the other 
buildings, is undivided by partitions or 
upper floors. The i vof is supported by 
numerous large pillars. Besides the two 
images in the middle above described, 
there are four others, called the Sz-kin- 
kang, or “four golden heroes.” They 
are very large, and in a standing posi- 
tion, two being on each side of the build- 
ing. One, hoiding a large umbrella in 
his hands, is called ‘To-wan-tien-hwa’ng, 
or “ the all hearing heaven king ;” and it 
is said that when he spreads his umbrella, 
it darkens heaven and earth. The one 
with a large guitar is called Tsang- 
cha’ng-tie’n-hwang, or “ add length hea- 
ven king,” probably with reference to 
his supposed power to confer longevity. 
He is supposed to awe and subdue evil 


spirits and demons by touching the 
chords of his instrument. One holding 
in his hand a sword and having a fearful 
countenance, is called Ch’i-kwoh-tien- 
hwang, or “ grasp empire heaven king.” 
The remaining one, who is represented 
as holding in his hands a dragon, and 
trampling under his feet snakes and rep- 
tiles, is called the Kwang-mub-ti’en- 
hwang, or “clear eyed heaven king.” 
These four gods are regarded as the 
protectors of the people generally, and 
particularly of those who believe in 
Fuh. 

The second building, which is the 
principal one, is larger than the first, 
generally about seventy feet deep, nine- 
ty feet wide, and forty or fifty feet high. 
It is called the Ta’-hyiang-p’an-tien, or 
“great glorious precious temple.” Its 
chief deities are three large images of 
Fuh, called the past, the future, and 
the present Fuh. They are situated in 
the middle of the building, in a line 
facing the front door, and are represent- 
ed as sitting on large high pedestals, 
surrounded by lotus flowers. In front of 
these immense images, which are about 
twenty feet high, is a tablet inscribed to 
the emperor, no doubt to secure his fa- 
vor to the sect. On the two sides of 
this building, may be seen either the 
eighteen Lo-han,—persons who are sup- 
posed to have been absorbed into Fuh,— 
or the twenty-eight Sing-sin, which rep- 
resent different stars. All these are 
human figures, about as large as life. 
Immediately in front of the three large 
images of Fuh is generally seen a stand- 
ing veiled image of Kwan-shi-yin p’u- 
sah, one of the principal Buddhist dei- 
ties, which is represented as a young 
virgin, dressed in white embroidered 
robes, and is executed in the best style 
of Chinese art. This goddess is sup- 
- posed to have appeared on the earth at 
different times and in different formsand 
characters. She is represented and 
worshipped as the Sung-tsz-neang- 
neang, or “conferrer of sons,” the 
thousand-handed Kwan-yin, the seven- 
faced Kwan-yin, and also as a male deity 
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of the same name. The “ conferrer of 
sons” is generally represented with a 
child in her arms. This female deity is 
the one in which the Roman Catholics 
recognize such a strong resemblance to 
the Virgin Mary, as to attribute its exist- 
ence to Satanic agency. It is evident 
that the natives are ma measure ac- 
quainted with this dislike of the Roman- 
ists, as it is reported among the peopley 
that “they hate Kwan-shi-yin because 
she killed Jesus.” Behind the three 
large images of Buddha, you sometimes 
see the thousand headed Kwan-yin, or 
Sung-tsz-neang-neang mentioned above, 
and sometimes one of a variety of other 
idols. In the back part of this main 
building it is not uncommon to find a 
separate shrine erected to the god of 
war, and to other favorite objects of 
worship. 


Other buildings and idols. 


As the plan just described is invaria- 
bly followed in these first two buildings, 
Buddhist temples, wherever found, pre- 
sent these well known characteristic fea- 
tures. Other buildings and idols are, 
however, added indefinitely; and the 
buildings are generally erected behind 
those just described. The idols which 
they contain are very numerous, and in 
the disposition of them no regular order is 
observed. Most of them represent per- 
sons who are supposed to have been ab- 
sorbed into Buddha, of which class there 
are in all more than five hundred. 
Some are taken from the popular deities 
of the people, and some even from the 
gods of Tauism. All these gods have 
their fabulous legends, which, though 
they might interest the curious, it would 
be as impossible as useless to give here. 
Sometimes lower side buildings are 
erected and divided into apartments, 
which are occupied by smaller idols of 
all sorts and appearances, from one to 
two, three, or more feet in height. Sev- 
eral hundred of these idols may be 
found in the same building. It is not 
uncommon to find in these side apart- 
ments several rooms representing the 
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different divisions and tortures of hell. 
The god Ti-tsang-hwang, “earth con- 
cealed king,” is supposed to preside over 
these regions. It is said that he was un- 
willing to become Buddha, until he had 
rescued all the spirits in hell. 

Side buildings are also erected for the 
accommodation of the priests, generally 
with an upper story. The dining-room 
is often large enough to seat several 
hundred persons, and the kitchen is sup- 
plied with kettles, some of which will 
hold two or three barrels. 


General appearance of these build- 
ings—Interior decorations—Costliness 
of some of the idols. 


The general appearance of one of 
these large establishments is grand and 
imposing, calculated to inspire, in the 
minds of the vulgar, feelings of rever- 
ence and awe. The structure of the 
buildings indicates also not a little archi- 
tectural taste and skill. They are well 
proportioned, and in each one the plan 
of the interior is suited to the size and 
number of the idols which it is to con- 
tain. The large roof is generally made 
of the best tiling materials, and will last 
more than half a century without re- 
pair. It is covered with fretted work, 
and grotesque figures of elephants, lions, 
horses, men, &c. The interior is orna- 
mented with elaborate carvings in wood 
and stone; and a great variety of in- 
scriptions on the walls and pillars, and 
over the heads of the idols, written in 
large gilt letters, serve at the same time 
the purposes of decoration, and of set- 
ting forth the names, characters, and 
powers, of the different divinities. 

These idols are made some of the dif- 
ferent metals, some of stone, and some of 
wood or clay. The largest are made of 
a framework of wood covered with mor- 
tar, and are generally gilded on the out- 
side with gold leaf, though in some cases 
they are painted with different colors. 
It is considered essential that each one, 
large or small, should be supplied with 
artificial entrails, which are lodged in 
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the body through a hole in the back. 
These represent the living spirit, with- 
out which the god would be regarded as 
worthless. They consist generally of 
representations, in silver, of the heart, 
and other internal parts of the body. 
Sometimes pearls and precious stones, or 
live snakes or reptiles, are either substi- 
tuted or added. These images are gen- 
erally well executed as to their forms 
and postures. It is worthy of notice as 
indicative of the character of the people, 
and ths art with which Satan suits the 
forms of idolatry to the minds of his de- 
luded victims, that there is nothing hor- 
rid or indecent in the appearance of any 
of the idols of China, and none are rep- 
resented as influenced by debasing pas- 
sions; all are supposed to be virtuous 
men, or heroes of the past. They have 
also less of sameness in their appear- 
ance than might be expected, as they 
present in different degrees and combi- 
nations the expressions of pity, love, 
mirth, thoughtfulness, fierceness, and 
anger. None but small children are 
presented in a state of nudity, and it is 
a question whether this example, though 
from poor idolaters, should not teach an 
important lesson in taste and civilization 
to us, who, copying the models of 
Greece and Rome, extenuate the pro- 
miscuous exhibition of nude figures, by 
a professed admiration of “the beauty 
of the human form divine,” while we at 
the same time call in all the arts of 
fashion to disguise it. 

In small towns and places without 
the means for building a large temple, 
the principal Buddhist idols are, by be- 
ing made of a smaller size, grouped to- 
gether in one building, and made to an- 
swer the purposes of those who may not 
have the time or means requisite for go- 
ing far from home to worship ina larger 
temple. The number of the larger class 
of Buddhist temples in Ningpo is more 
than ten; the smaller temples and nun- 
neries number about fifty. The original 
cost of one of the largest temples, with 
the buildings connected with it, is from 
thirty to fifty thousand dollars. A large 
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image covered with gold leaf, is said to 
cost about two hundred dollars. 


The priesthood—The circumstances 
which bring individuals into the sa- 
cred office. 


The priests generally become such at 
an early age, either because they have 
lost their parents; or because their pa- 
rents are unable to support them; or 
because they are born under an un- 
lucky star, and fortune-tellers predict 
that they will be delicate and short- 
lived. Of those who become priests in 
after life, some are led to this step by 
the loss of their parents, or of their 
wives and children; some by domestic 
difficulties; some by idleness ; and some 
take advantage of the retirement and 
disguise of the priesthood, to escape the 
punishment of their crimes. The num- 
ber of those who really understand and 
believe the doctrines of Buddhism, and 
enter the priesthood to obtain any advan- 
tage, except that of having rice to eat, is 
very small. Accordingly they show little 
attachment to their order, and generally 
apologize for becoming priests, by say- 
ing that they had brothers to take care 
of their parents, and for their continu- 
ing such, by saying that they have now 
no other way to obtain a living. When 
achild enters a monastery as a priest, 
(buildings connected with Buddhism, 
may be termed either temples or monas- 
teries,) he is placed under the charge of 
an older priest as his preceptor, whose 
duty it is to teach his pupil letters. In 
rare instances priests attend to this duty 
themselves ; sometimes they send their 
pupils to study for a time with other 
children in the schools of the country ; 
most priests, however, grow up unac- 
quainted with letters, and exceedingly 
ignorant. They generally assent to 
everything you say, and only defend 
their own religion by saying, that it is 
after all identical with yours. They 
take vows of celibacy, profess to live on 
a vegetable diet, and wear no clothes 
made of wool or the skins of animals, as 
they consider it a crime to take away 


animal life. They also shave the whole 
head, and wear garments peculiar to 
their order. Many of them have marks 
burned on their heads or arms, as the 
means and evidence of merit. Not a 
few have one of their fingers burned off 
for the same reason. 


Different classes and orders among the 
priesthood, 


With regard to the different orders 
and classes of priests, little is known by 
the common people, or even the better 
informed. It appears that there are two 
general divisions of Buddhists, viz. the 
Ilung-kiao and the Hwang-kiao, or the 
“red” and the “yellow religion ;” re- 
ferring no doubt to the color of the 
dress belonging to them respectively, 
where they both exist. Each of these 
divisions has its own Lamas, some of 
whom reside in Peking. In this part of 
the empire the Hung-kiao is unknown. 
The Lamas of the Hwang-kiao have on- 
ly a nominal authority over the priests; 
they are never seen here, and it is hard- 
ly known that they exist. The highest 
hierarch of real authority has the juris- 
diction over the monasteries of a dis- 
trict, and is called Sang-kang-sz. He is 
recommended by his fellow priests, but 
appointed by the district magistrate. 
Judging of the priesthood by its chief 
representative living in Ningpo, we 
should be obliged to assign to it a low 
place in the scale of morality, as he is 
addicted to opium smoking, gambling, 
and other vices. 

The priests of the Hwang-kiao are di- 
vided into three orders, which are gen- 
erally kept distinct in different monas- 
teries. The Shen-ho-tsz, who are most 
numerous, are distinguished by their 
making comparatively but little noise in 
their worship. The Té-nien are distin- 
guished by their use of cymbals, and a 
great variety of other noisy instruments. 
The Tsi-tien sect is comparatively small, 
and is confined principally to the capi- 
tal of this province ; they differ from all 
other priests in the fact that they profess- 
edly eat meat and drink wine. They 
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account for the distinguishing peculiar- 
ity of their order by the following story, 
which was no doubt an afterthought, de- 
signed to excuse their unpriestly pro- 
pensities. They relate of Tsi-tien, the 
founder of their sect, that a friend once 
sent him a brace of fowls by a servant. 
The servant, on the way, ate the wing 
of one, for which Tsi-tien reproved him. 
The offending man replied, that if a 
priest might eat two fowls, it was hard 
for him not to be allowed to eat a wing. 
Tsi-tien immediately ate the two fowls, 
and reproduced them from his mouth 
alive ; one flew away, but the other was 
unable to do so, having but one wing. 
The disciples of Tsi-tien, while they sim- 
ply follow the example of their master, 
make no pretensions to his superhuman 


power. 


Internal arrangements of the monas- 
teries. 


Each large monastery has its superior 
and overseer, which stations are filled by 
priests distinguished for their intluence 
and intelligence. They are chosen by 
persons outside of the priesthood, who 
act asa board of managers. Some of the 
younger priests are engaged to a certain 
extent in servile employments about the 
monastery, or in tilling the soil, but 
these duties are for the most part per- 
formed by hired laborers, while the 
priests live a life of ease and indolence. 
Some spend the most of their lives in 
the same monastery, but not a few have 
a roving propensity, and have travelled 
over the most or all of the eighteen 
provinces. They easily beg their way 
as they go, and find convenient lodgings 
in the monasteries of their order. They 
generally carry with them a passport, or 
recommendation, from some superior 
with whom they are acquainted. With- 
out this, however, the laws of their or- 
der give them the privilege of stopping 
at any place for rest and refreshment. 
When they choose to remain for a time 
at any monastery, they can do so if there 
is a vacant place for them, and they are 
sufficiently well recommended to obtain 
it. 
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The best recommendation consists in 
qualifications for earning money. Each 
monastery is regarded as a large house- 
hold. The wants of all are provided 
for by the superior, and when priests 
earn money, part of it goes to the estab- 
lishment and part is kept by themselves. 
In consequence of the travelling pro- 
pensities of these priests, large monas- 
teries present striking instances of the 
confusion of tongues, and oftentimes 
priests cannot understand each other 
without a third person to act as inter- 
preter. The number of priests in a 
monastery varies from one to several 
hundred, and is regulated by the size 
and resources of each particular place. 
The resources of the monasteries are de- 
rived from the voluntary contributions 
of the people, money paid to the priests 
in remuneration for their services at fu- 
nerals, &c., the proceeds of public wor- 
ship in the monastery, and the proceeds 
of the lands with which many of them 
have been endowed. 

The specific duties of the priesthood 
are chanting and performing different 
ceremonies in the temples, performing 
idolatrous ceremonies among the people, 
and begging. “The chanting is perform- 
ed morning and evening, partly in the 
native and partly in the Sanscrit tongue, 
and is learned from books, and by imi- 
tation. It is carried on in connection 
with the burning of incense and candles, 
prostrations, the beating of drums and 
bells, and balls of wood, &c., and pacing 
backwards and forwards in front of the 
idols. These ceremonies are performed 
in the second or principal building. The 
whole exercise lasts about an hour. In 
case a monastery is out of repair, or 
money is needed for any other purpose, 
priests are often sent to raise subscrip- 
tions from door to door. Wealthy in- 
dividuals, and sometimes officers, give 
large sums for repairing temples, influ- 
enced partly by a desire to be seen and 
praised of men, and partly by a desire 
to secure happiness in a future state. 

Connected with most of the large 


Buddhist establishments there are some 
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priests distinguished from their class by 
living in rude huts or caves among the 
hills, in the greatest retirement and aus- 
terity. Their time is spent in keeping 
the taper lighted before their gods, re- 
citing their chants, cooking their simple 
meals, and idleness. While professing 
to seek this retirement for the sake of 
meditation, they seem almost to lose 
their power of thinking, and spend their 
time in listless indifference to everything 
around them. They are supported by 
the contributions of friends and temple 
worshippers, and supplies from the mon- 
astery with which they are connected. 
It is commonly reported and believed 
that those who live thus attain to great 
longevity and require very little suste- 
nance to support life. 
Secluded priesthood. 


There are other priests who spend 
their time in closed rooms or cells. 
These are found principally in the 
larger monasteries. They commence 
their secluded life with considerable for- 
mality. Onan appointed day they en- 
ter the room or rooms which are to be 
their future abode, and all the doors are 
sealed by numerous strips of paper, with 
large characters stating the day when 
the confinement commenced, and how 
long it is to continue. Only one small 
hole is left in the wall, through which 
articles are handed in and out. Here 
the blind devotee immures himself for 
years, and perhaps for life. Priests 
sometimes take refuge in these cloistered 
cells, to escape punishment after having 
broken their vows by the commission of 
crime. Rich men, believing it import- 
ant to lay up a store of merit, and at 
the same time being too much engaged 
in laying up other treasures to do it for 
themselves, sometimes make an arrange- 
anent with a priest as follows. The man 
of wealth agrees to give him a certain 
amount of money for living in a state of 
confinement for a stipulated period, pro- 
viding him at the same time with his 
food. The priest on his part promises to 
perform numberless prayers and prostra- 


tions, and at the expiration of the pre- 


scribed period, part of the merit is made 
over to his employer and part of it is 
retained by himself. Priests of this 
class are favored with many visits from 
curious people, who visit the temple and 
carry on no small amount of gossip with 
them through the hole of the prison. 

There is a class of persons who escape 
the vows and austerities of the priest- 
hood by the following compromise. — 
Numbers are devoted by the fortune- 
teller to the life of a recluse, whose pa- 
rents are too superstitious to disregard 
the decree, and have too much parental 
affection to give up their child. In such 
cases the parents choose a priest, who is 
willing to sustain the relation of master 
to the child ; the child, as pupil, pays his 
respects and worship to his chosen 
teacher, presents are exchanged, and the 
child is henceforth regarded as nominal- 
ly the disciple of the priest. He is per- 
mitted, however, to stay at home and 
live in all respects as ordinary men, ex- 
cept that he is often called by way of 
pleasantry or ridicule, “the young 
priest,” and occasionally exchanges pre- 
sents with his master. 

Connected with Buddhism there is a 
large number of nuns and nunneries. 
With regard to the worship performed 
in these nunneries, the manner in which 
they are supported and their affairs con- 
ducted, they differ very little from the 
monasteries. With regard to the char- 
acter and practices of their inmates, it 
can only be said, that, with few excep- 
tions, they are worthy of no other name 
than disguised brothels.—J. L. Nevius, in 
Home and Foreign Record. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of 
this society was held in Boston, May 12. 
The receipts from all sources, including 
the sale of books, amounted to $48,147,- 
71; the expenditures to $48,053,56. The 
total number of the Society’s publica- 
tions is 501, of which 237 are bound vol- 
umes. The number of new publications 
issued during the year is 38. The entire 
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issues of the year are equal to 23,438,- 
000 18 mo. pages. The circulation of 
the “ Young Reaper” is 50,000 copies 
monthly. During the year fifteen libra- 
ries have been sent to indigent minis- 
ters, and nineteen to destitute Sabbath 
Schools. The total amount of grants of 
books and tracts gratuitously distributed 
is $1,308,75. 

During the year, 68 colporteurs have 
labored in the service of the Society in 
17 states, and 1 territory, and also in 
Canada and Sweden. Those in Amer- 
ica have preached 2,617 sermons ; held 
1,608 prayer meetings; visited 40,385 
families and 276 vessels; sold 23,463 

STATISTICS OF BAPTIST 
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volumes; given to the poor 2,909 vol- 
umes and 202,972 pages of tracts; organ- 
ized 55 Sabbath schools ; constituted 21 
churches and baptized 351 hopeful con- 
verts. In Sweden the colporteurs,—five 
in number,—have baptized 492 per- 
sons; making a total of 843 converts 
baptized during the year in the two 
countries. 

It is only three years since, in June, 
1854, the first believers were baptized 
in Sweden, excepting some sixteen in 
the South, who were baptized in 1848 
and 1849 by F. O. Nelson. The follow- 
ing table gives the statistics of the Swe- 


INCREASE. 


dish churches in January, 1857. 
CHURCHES IN SWEDEN. 


DECREASE, 


Churches Pastors 


and and 


Stations. Assistant Pastors. 


' Members, December, 1856. 


Pastors. 

A. Wiberg, ee 
Erik E rikson, 
Martin Olof Erson, .. 
Bock Anders Hauson, 
Massa Anders Peison, 
-| Jonas Engberg, 

.| Aron Engstorn, ..... 


Stockholm, . 
Elfdahlen, .. 
Wamhies, .. 


-| Lars Vie kman, Prete 

-| Beugt Olson,........ 

Per arson, 
C. M. Carlander, .... 

5. 


Motalae, etc. 


Frederik Forrs, 
B. N. Nelson, 


Assistant Pastors. 
P. F. Hejdenberg, ... 
C. Mullersverd, 
Nordell, 

Nas Per Peison, 
Sas Per Peison, 


Scattered, .. 


Churches, 21 


Ministers, . . 


Received by letter. 


Forss Olof Jonson, 


| Children in Sabbath Schools. 


| Excluded. 
Net income. 


* These are remaining of the 52 who had bows poate A in 1848 and 1849, by F. O. Nelson, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF TURKEY, 
SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND POLIT- 
ICAL. 


To give a view of the social, religious, 
and political state of Turkey at the pres- 
ent time, such as to leave a correct 
impression, would be impossible. All 
is motion, all is in a state of transition, 
passing rapidly from change to change. 
And these changes are the changes of 
an empire stretching from the Pruth to 
the Tigris; inhabited by more than 16,- 
000,000 in European Turkey, and about 
the same in Asiatic Turkey, not caleu- 
lating 5,000,000 of the Sultan’s subjects 
in Africa. All this mass of humanity in 
Turkey is, more or less, fermenting and 
pressing on towards a new state of things, 
and this grand movement has decidedly 
a religious character, pervading the social 
reforms desired and hoped for. 

Such a ferment must strike the mind 
of every thoughtful beholder with sol- 
emn awe, and enkindle in the heart of 
the philanthropist, and still more in the 
Christian, the ardent desire of giving 
to these changes a healthy character and 
right direction. A crisis affecting all 
classes, from the shepherd to the states- 
man, has been brought on gradually, 
within a quarter of a century, by the 
spread of the gospel, and has lately 
received an unexpected impulse by 
political events which form one of the 
greatest pages in modern history—a cri- 
sis in which the greatest of all questions, 
viz., “ What think ye of Christ, whose 
son is he ?” is so obviously one ferment- 
ing cause, as it can alone be the means 
of a happy solution. Such a crisis must, 
I say, bring on great events—whether 
for better or worse. 

The prospects of Turkey would indeed 
be dark, if we were to look alone to her 
own state. Her religious interests would 
indeed be doomed to ruin, if the conflict- 
ing claims of Islamism, Popery, and the 
Greek forms of Christianity are left to 
settle the question between them. For 
Christ and his gospel no room would be 
left. Even if the Mussulman, fairer than 
his fellows, were willing to see a little 
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flock of true Christians dwelling humbly 
by his side, Greek and Popish intoler- 
ance would, singly or unitedly, expel 
them, and, humanly speaking, nothing 
could be more easily accomplished than 
the extermination of the truth from 
Turkey. 

According to the best and most recent 
statistics existing, European Turkey (to 
which we must look particularly, as it 
will doubtless most seriously affect, if not 
wholly decide, the fate of the whole) con- 
tains the following tribes and religious 
sects, viz., Osmanlees, 1,055,000; Sla- 
vonic tribes, 7,700,000; Wallachians, 4,- 
300,000; Albanians, 1,600,000; Greeks, 
1,050,000; Armenians, Jews, Tartars, 
and Gypsies, 380,000. The Slavonic 
tribes, now a particular object of inter- 
est to the Christian no less than the 
statesman, are subdivided as follows, viz: 
Bulgarians, 4,500,000 ; Servians, 1,500- 
000; Bosnians and Greeks, 1,450,000; 
others, 250,000—7,750,000. In religion, 
about one fourth are professed Moham- 
medans; of the remaining three fourths, 
about 650,000 are Catholics, 125,000 
Jews, and 10,080,000 Greeks or reputed 
Greeks, showing a large preponderance 
of the latter, and consequently of Rus- 
sian influence. Should this majority 
gain the political control in the coun- 
try, the Mohammedans—the Mohammed- 
ans averse to anything like idolatry — 
may flee across the water into Asia to 
escape. The Protestant would soon find 
himself recklessly oppressed. 

But neither are the Catholics without 
some serious advantages in Turkey, and 
they will not be slow in turning them 
dexterously to account. Although they 
are numerically weak, their clergy and 
their laity are superior in intelligence to 
the Greek priests and people. Turkey 
has a common boundary with Austria 
for 1,260 miles; France has access by 
water; most of the embassies and lega- 
tions at the capital, most of the consu- 
lates in the country, are in the hands of 
the Catholics; nearly all the dragomans 
of the embassies (even the Protestant 
embassies) are Catholics, and the influ- 
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ence of these men is great, even to the 
second and third rate dragomans. The 
Catholics have monasteries and nunner- 
ies, training laborers for the field, and 
pecuniary means for all their measures, 
and the name of the Jesuits is Legion. 
And while the hands of the Greek hier- 
archy are being strengthened by Russia, 
the Jesuits have Austria, and particu- 
larly France, for their protectors and 
supporters in every time of need. 

Now from these circumstances, there 
seems at first sight no escape for Turkey, 
or for our small band of native Protest- 
ants, and of the churches planted here 
and there as lights in dark places; but 
notwithstanding all, there is hope; there 
is a prospect of triumphs of the truth 
bright and glorious, such as were never 
yet celebrated in these lands. The hope 
of our missions and of the native Protest- 
ants is bound up together. They will 
stand if the means requisite are used, 
and if the doors which God has opened 
are entered before it is too late. But if 
our unfaithfulness should cause the door 
to be closed, no one can tell the disas- 
trous results which may follow. For, 
first, after all the extraordinary fluctua- 
tions of the minds of the people since 
the commencement of the late war, it 
appears that a great advance towards 
the universal emancipation of the mind 
and the conscience has been made.— 
Although the Hatti-Scheriff has hardly 
begun to be acted upon, and although it 
seemed rather calculated to rouse the 
slumbering fanaticism of the Moslem 
against the handful of Protestant sub- 
jects, still it is plain at present that the 
New Testament is pouring new light 
upon the minds of millions. It has 
created a ferment never before wit- 
nessed in Turkey. 

Nor is the Hatti-Scheriff by any means 
an empty letter. Many of the Greeks 
in the island of Crete, who had for a 
long time outwardly professed Islamism, 
while inwardly they were Greeks, have 
returned lately to their church, and 
have not been molested. Quite recently, 
we are informed, two Mohammedans, 
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(probably after reading the New Tes- 
tament without understanding it sufli- 
ciently) desired baptism from the Arme- 
nian Patriarch. He, afraid of bad con- 
sequences, asked privately the permission 
of the Porte, and obtained leave to bap- 
tize them. 

At a late session of the Divan at 
the Sublime Porte, the question arose, 
whether the paragraph on religious lib- 
erty,in the Hatti-Scheriff, really implied 
that a Mohammedan could change his 
religion with impunity; and the major- 
ity of the Pashas answered the question 
in the aflirmative. The case of a boy 
was lately brought to the Sheikh-ul-Is- 
lam (the religious head of the Moham- 
medans) for decision. His father de- 
ceased was a Mohammedan, but his 
mother surviving was a Greek; the 
paternal relations of the boy claimed 
him to bring him up according to the Mo- 
hammedan law ; but the mother contested 
the case, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam decided 
that by the new law the child should re- 
main with the surviving parent, and 
when of age choose his own religion.— 
The mind of the population is beginning 
to be familiarized to the idea, that a Mus- 
sulman who has ceased to believe in the 
Prophet may become a Christian without 
being molested. And from this we expect 
a great turning to the Lord; for Popery 
and the Greek church can only fill with 
terror the minds of serious Mohammed- 
ans, on account of the rank idolatry 
which their creed justifies. This diffi- 
culty, Catholics and others feel and 
acknowledge, and they look with jeal- 
ousy and fear upon the probable success 
of Protestant Christianity among the 
Mobammedans. 

The vast number of so-called Greeks 
in the Turkish empire is a mere illu- 
sion. Their true number has been given 
above. The other so-called Greeks are, 
in reality, Bulgarians, Albanians, &c., 
&ec. Great efforts are constantly being 
made by the Greek party to represent 
all these nations as Greeks in order to 
make the impression on the rest of the 
world that they, the Greeks, are the 
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majority in European Turkey, and that, 
therefore, the land belongs to them, and 
that the Greek empire ought to be re- 
stored. Yet this is all a mere pretence. 
All these nations now claimed by the 
Greek party are entirely different tribes, 
and were subjected, ecclesiastically, to 
the Greek Patriarch and Synod by the 
Turks. 

The Bulgarians long for independence 
in their church, which is synonymous 
with nation here. This is denied them, 
and they despise the Greek bishops, who 
are generally bad men, rapacious and 
overbearing. 

The struggle is more and more ap- 
proaching its crisis. It is now the pre- 
vailing impression among the enlight- 
ened and intelligent Greeks, that not- 
withstanding all the efforts made to pre- 
vent it, the Bulgarians will soon separate 
themselves from the Greeks and estab- 
lish their own church government.— 
And experience has proved to demon- 
stration that the gospel, with its attend- 
ant blessings, will be hailed far and wide 
by the Bulgarians, and probably by all 
these nations, just as fast as it can be 
offered tothem. Thousands of the Scrip- 
tures have been circulated among them 
without objection. Editions are soon 
exhausted. New editions are being 
printed in England and Turkey; and 
even translations are actually going on, 
and the only difficulty is how the few 
and feeble missionaries are to meet the 
constantly growing wants of Turkey, and 
how the necessary funds are to be ob- 
tained. 

The social state of Turkey, with its 
constant progress towards civilization 
forced upon the Government and the 
country, powerfully tends to scatter the 
darkness of superstition, bigotry, and in- 

_tolerance, and to cause all the slumber- 
ing energies of those races of whose avail- 
ability for great and good purposes, of 
whose recoverability to Christ and eter- 
nal salvation, none can doubt. Steam 
navigation, railways and banks, generally 
established by foreign hands and influ- 
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ence, are all means tending to help on 
the civilization of Turkey. 

The work of the American missiona- 
ries in Asiatic Turkey has been most 
successful ; many churches of Protestants 
have been planted in various parts of 
Asia Minor and Syria. But still in the 
present practical bearings of facts, most 
important to us is this—viz., if the Amer- 
ican missions in Turkey remain confined 
to Asia Minor and Constantinople, and 
there more particularly concentrate upon 
the Armenian work, Turkey in Europe 
will be swept away by the two chief 
forms of idolatrous worship. They will 
take that part of Turkey, which, as the 
higher position, commands the rest, and 
secure those nations which must and 
will probably take the lead for ages to 
come ; whilst the native Protestants will 
not only form a small minority, but also 
occupy that lower ground which the 
enemy can sweep with perfect conve- 
nience. Turkey in Europe is inhabited 
by more than sixteen millions of the 
most industrious people of the empire, 
and must ultimately decide the destiny 
of the whole. 

But let no one underrate the import- 
ance of Asia Minor—the providential 
establishment of missions there; the 
blessing of God upon that great work, 
our mission on the western borders of 
Persia. 

The growing influence of England 
throughout these realms, the prevalence 
of an excellent evangelical spirit in 
England and Scotland, reaching forth 
the hand of Christian co-operation to 
America—all proclaim loudly the import- 
ance of Asia Minor. The Lord has sent 
us these years ago, before we were aware 
of the importance of the field, and we 
cannot retire from our post. But while 
we press towards the East, we must not 
leave our rear unprotected by abandon- 
ing Turkey in Europe. We must occupy 
both, or we shall lose both. And we can 
do it. We trust there is piety enough 
among ourfriends to furnish the means, 
and there are pious men and women in 
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America ready to come out and occupy 
the chief points in the vast field; and 
we have many native brethren, whose 
number is growing, to join in this great 
work. 

Notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
of the past, God has blessed the preach- 
ing of the gospel in Asia Minor, and 
more laborers are needed everywhere. 
Almost without the agency of mission- 
aries, the gospel has found its way into 
the Eastern mountains. Kurdistan waits 
for the law of God. Scores of villages 
are ready to receive the gospel ; many 
beg for help and protection. A great 
chief, formerly a Moslem, is now preach- 
ing the gospel to his own subjects. A 
half independent heathen tribe on the 
borders of the Black Sea are desirous 
to see teachers come among them. But 
it will not do to publish details. If the 
Christian people of England and Amer- 
ica could see with their own eyes the 
present state of things in Turkey, they 
would say, “ God wills it! God wills it.” 

Christian Times. 


DONATIONS. 
Recetvep Jury, 1857. 


Maine. 


Calais, 2nd ch., Sab. Sch., to 
sup. Noah Smith in Mrs. John- 
son's sch., Hong Kong, China, 25.00 

Limington, ch. 7.58 ; Vassal- 
boro’, ch. 1; Norridgewock, 
ch. 11; Mercer, J. Davis 35 
cts.; Starks, B. Trask 1; N. 
Sharon 85 cts.; Jay 50 cts.; 
Canton Mills ch. 11.55; Peru, 
ch, 2; Bethel, ch. 6.80; Ma- 
son, Mrs Ruth Paine 3.03; N. 
Paris, ch. 6.75; Norway, ch. 
5; Harrison, ch. 4.75; Paris, 
ch. 5.25; Mrs. M. Cummi 
5; Bucktield, ch. 1. 
ner, ch. 


E. K. Robin- 
son 3; to cons. Rev. Hugh 
Dempsey L. M., per Rev. F. 
rriam, agent, 110.41 
— 135.41 


Vermont. 


State Convention. Jona. Draper, 
Jr., tr., Mt. Holley, Mrs. Lu- 
cy 8. Packer, to cons. Judson 

el S. Packer L. M., 


Donations. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Charles st, ch., Dea. Mo- 
ses Hadley tr., mon. con. 
13.88; Old Cambridge, ch., J. 
I. Dana tr., 560.06; Brook- 
line, ch. and cong., Dea. D. 
Sanderson tr., mon.con. 20.47; 
Dorchester, Mrs. L. C. Clapp 
2; Jamaica Plain, ch., Sab. 
Sch., for the Charlies Edw. 
Capen scholarship, Siam, 25; 
Mt. Holyoke, pupils of the 
Fem. Sem. 77; Lynn, Dea. 
Jonathan Bacheller 150; New- 
ton Upper Falls, Miss Eliza 
Jameson, for the Assam Mis- 
sion, 20; 

Rowley, ch., in part, 9.55; West 
Boylston, ch. 6095; Kings- 
ton, ch. 8.82; Worcester, Ist 
ch. 10; Pleasant st. ch. 9.10; 
East Abington, ch. 14.11; per 
Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 


868.41 


112.53 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chap- 
man tr., Pawtucket, Ist ch. 


Connecticut. 


State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Hartford, South ch. 382.40; 
New London, Ist ch., of wh. 
30 is fr. sab. sch., to sup. nat. 
»sreachers under direction of 

tev. M. H. Bixby, and 10 
fr. Miss E. Cait, 40; Water- 
bury, ch., of wh. 20 is fr. Sab. 
Seh.. 46; Branford, ch. 10; 
Tolland, ch. 2; Woodstock, 
2nd ch., Ladies’ Society 13; 
Brooklyn, ch. 7.06; Willing- 
ton, ch., of wh. 14 is fr. La- 
dies’ Miss. Soc., 34; Plain- 
field, Union ch. 16; Suffield, 
2nd ch. 5; 8. Windsor, ch. 10; 

New Britain, ch., in » per 
Rey. J. Aldrich, 


New York. 


New York city, Tabernacle ch., 


a poor widow 10; Copenha- 
ven, Lydia White 3; 8. Tren- 
on, Welch ch. 15; Evans, 
Lewis Goodrich 2; Brooklyn, 
Rev. James Clarke 10; 

Worcester Asso. 42.83; Jefferson 
and Gilboa, ch. 10; Mary- 
land, ch. 8.25; Janel. Spring- 
sted 8; Richmondville and 
Fulton, Fem. Benev, Soc. 7; 
Summit, Ist ch. 50 cts.; per 
Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 

Hudson River South Asso.,Har- 
lem, ch. 15 25; Yorkville, ch. 
2.50; Mt. Vernon, ch. 20.28; 
Morrisania, ch. 12; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 

New York Asso., Abyssinian 
ch., per Rev. O. D., agent, 
Union Asso., Bedford, ¢ 1. 16.75; 
Mrs. B Savage 3; Banksville, 
ch. 15; Cross River, ch. 2.85; 
Yorktown, ch. 10; Peekskill, 


Rey. 
agent, 

Otsego Asso.. Brookfield, ch. 
6.25; Plainfield, ch. 17.71; W. 
W. Walker. with other donas. 
to cons. Mrs. Mary_ Louisa 
Hurlbert L. M., 40; Rev. H. 
H. Fisher 5; 8. B. Cone and 
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980.04 
| 
75.00 
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588.06 
1250 
40.00 
7158 
Monmouth, ch.1; East Mon- 
mouth, ch. 1.50; Litehfield, ch. 8.34 
a ch. 16: Carmel. ch. 54.50: Wm. 
123.10 
100.00 
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wife 1.25; Burlington, Ist ch. 
3.50; per Rev. O. D., agent, 
Hudson River North Asso., 
Woodstock, ch. 4; Westkill, 
ch. 5; per Rev. O. D., agent, 
Cortland Asso., Dryden, ch. 2; 
Groton, Fem. Mite Soc. 25; 
per Rey. H. A. Smith, agent, 
Niagara Asso. 27.64; Rev. S. 
Ransted 5; Newfane, ch. 10; 
Somerset, lst ch. 1082; West 
Somerset, ch. 2360; Akron, 
ch. 3.31; Ransomvyille, ch. 
10.44; Hartland, ch. 50 cts.; 
with other donas. to cons. 
Rev. John Gundy L. M., 
per Rey. H. A. S., agent, 
Onondaga Asso., Fabius, ch. 
28.60; Mrs. Ann N. Keeney 1; 
Mrs. A. G. R. Bacon 2; per 
Rey. H. A. S., agent, 
Madison Asso., Delphi, ch., per 
Rey. H. A. 8., agent, 


New Jersey, 


Greenwich, ch. 

West N. J. Asso., Upper Free- 
hold, ch., per Rey. 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg, Union ch., Alex’r V. 
Verner, Miss. Tr., 

Clearfield Asso., per Rey. S. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Monongalela Asso., Washing- 
ton, ch., of wh. 13.61 is from 
sab. sch., 63.50; Pleasant 
Grove, ch., Rev. J. Scott and 
fam. 1.16; Mary Jane, Sarah 
and John, little children of 
Rev. Wm. Scott dee’d, 11 cts.; 
Waynesburg, ch. 6.58; South 
Ten Mile, ch., of which 8 is fr. 
Thos. Harvey, tow. sup. of 
Sau Quala in Toungoo, 17.60; 
per Rev. 8S. M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso.. Upland, ch., 
of wh. 17 is fr. John Pretty 

gardener, proceeds of sales 0 
— plants, per Rey. S. M. 

agent, 

Wyoming Asso., Braintrem, ch., 

wan Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 
elsh Asso., Pittsburg, ch., 
Rev. D. Owen 10; Ebensburg, 
ch., Rev. D. D. Jenkins 7; per 
Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 


Ohio: 


Lorain Asso., Rev. Hen 
Davis, D. ad 

Cincinnati, Moses st. Sab. Sch., 
For. Miss. Soc. 15; Cleveland, 
8d ch., Wm. M. Maxon tr., 
of wh. 1 is fr. sab. sch., 21; 
Auburn, ch. 3.50; Homer, 
Mrs. Jane G. Wheeler 2; Miss 
Harriet B. Steward 8; Rac- 

~ coon, Welsh ch., Rey. D.Wil- 
liams, per Rev. S. M. 


Os ’ 
ami 4; Coalport, Welsh ch. 


Indiana: 


Northern Ind. Asso., South 
Bend, ch., per Rev. A. 8. 
Ames, agent, 


73.71 


9.00 


27.00 


6.47 


Donations. 


31.00 


101.84 


10.00 


Illinois. 


Winchester, ch. 10; Griggsville 
ch. 43; Higginsville, Hopewell, 


ch. 20; 

Batavia, Mrs. E. Park 5; Mrs. 
Way 5; Mrs. Miller 1; Sab. 
Sch. 1.32; per Rev. O. Dodge, 
agent, 

Chicago Asso. 20.68; Dundee, 
ch. 6; per Rey. J. D. Cole, 
agent, 

Fox River Asso. 20.46; Little 
Rock, ch. 4.75; Big Rock, ch. 
7; Newark, ch. 650 cts.; per 
Rey. J. D. C., agent, 

Rock River Asso., Byron, ch. 
2.77; Burritt, ch. 5 23; Dixon, 
ch. 4; Ohio, ch. 2.70; per Rev. 
J.D. C., agent, 

Union Asso. 6.35; Union Grove, 
ch. 5; per Rey. J. D. C., 
agent, 

Ottawa Asso. 41.37; Vermilion, 
ch. 11; Norwegian, ch. 2.50; 
Amboy, ch. 9; Mt. Palatine, 
ch. 2.15; Sublat. ch. 10; Rev. 
N. Alvord 5; Lamoille, ch. 
120; Wethersfield, ch. 5.25; 
Princeton, ch. 5; per Rev, J. 
D. C., agent, 

McLean Asso., Pleasant Hill, 
ch., per Rey. J. D. C., agent, 
Quincy Asso., per Rey. J.D. C., 

agent, 


Michigan. 


Manchester, Rev. E. Terry 2; 
Mrs. D. 8. Terry 3; 

Kalamazoo River Asso. 9; Ot- 
sego, ch. 314; per Rev. A. 8. 
Ames, agent, 

Grand River Asso. 23; Lowell, 
ch. 4.50; Tonia, ch. 
Prairie Creek, ch. 83); Rev. 
J. Goodman 5) ets.; 
land, ch. 125; Grand Rapids, 
Ist ch. 10.33; per Rev. A. 8. 
A., agent, 


Iowa, 


Cascade, A. Middleton, per Rev. 
8. M. Osgood, agent, 


Legacies. 


Shaftsbury, Vt., Nathan H. Bot-- 
tum, per Norman Bottum, 


exr., 

Burlington, N. J., Rev. Joseph 
May lin, John Mulford, Jr., 
exr., per Rev. 8 Osgood, 
agent, 
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73 00 
12.32 
26.63 
82.71 
14.70 
11.35 
211.27 
9.00 
64.28 
— 455.26 
5.00 
12.14 
59.€3 
— 
5.00 
$5,352.35 
120.00 
806.75 
$926.75 
$4,279.10 


Total from April 1 to July 31, 1857, $18,449.76. 


Donations in Goods. 


Boston, Ms., A friend, linen and 
cotton for Mrs. Mason, Toun- 
R00, 

Boston, Ms, Tract Soc., 1 box 
bibles, testaments, tracts and 
small books, for the Henthada 
Mission, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Armstron 

ox Clothing, &c., for Mrs. 
Jewett's family and school, 
Nellore, 
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